Bye 


Agony in the Garden by Paul Gauguin 
Collection of Norton Art Gallery 
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F.WEBERCO 


PHIL ROELPHIA 


Workability . . . brilliance . . . stability . .. perma- 
nence —four color qualities vital to the success and 
longevity of any painting —four qualities found in A WHITE FOR THE WISE— 


every tube of Weber Artists’ Colors. For nearly 100 WEBER PERMALBA* 


years, fine artists have depended upon Weber colors. In Oil and Watercolor 


And Weber’s continuous research into pigments and Permalba is one white that’s un- 
affected by exposure to light, 
colors assures you that, whatever your medium — oil, impure air, or other discoloring 


agents. With colors, it yields tints 
watercolor, tempera, or pastel — when finer colors are of exceptional brilliancy. Used 


; alone, its opaqueness gives it great- 
COW, 391 ° : 
developed, they’ll bear the name eber”! er covering power. And it photo- 
~. 


graphs white! So make Permalba— 
finest of brilliant whites—a regu- 
lar on your pallette. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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WEBER Zine whilst ~~ Quality COLORS 


IN OIL... WATER... TEMPERA. .. PASTEL—-WEBER COLORS SET THE PACE! 


F. WEBER €0., Home Office and Factory PHILADELPHIA, Sales Offices ST. LOUIS, BALTIMORE 


ASK FOR WEBER PRODUCTS AT YOUR ART SUPPLY DEALER 
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FACTS BEHIND 
HIS FAME 


: * Best known to the art world as a great illustrator, Walter Klett 
is one of a handful of artists whose work transcends the limitations of the printed page. His 


pictures, removed from the text of the story, remain as art productions. 


In his recently published, beautifully illustrated book, “Figure Painting,” Mr. Klett demonstrates 
his own procedure in painting the figure. He does this by showing how the work appears at 


various stages of its development from the time the model arrives at his studio to the completion 


of the canvas. 


“It has always been my belief,” states Mr. Klett, “that to do a piece of work of any consequence, 
one must have a working knowledge of the craft involved e's history records no great master who 
was not a competent craftsman, and good craftsmanship or technical facility cannot be accom- 


plished with inferior equipment. 


“With bristle brushes for oil painting it is highly important that the bristles have life and resiliency, 
and that they have a natural tendency to curve inward. Your El Greco brushes have these qualities, 
and I find they respond perfectly to the needs of the painter. The red sables are unsurpassed for 
subtle brushwork. Your sable water-color brushes are the finest I have used. They do not bulge, but 
taper to a perfect point. All Delta brushes are beautifully constructed.” 


Sold by dealers throughout U.S. and Canada. 
Dea Woe AUR Den CHOC OR eran 
, 5 bee ae ee 
FOR INFORMATION IN CANADA WRITE TO GRAPHIC ARTS DIVISION, DEPT. G, 73 KING ST. EAST, TORONTO, CANADA 
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DUVEEN BROTHERS, 


MASTERPIECES 
OF 


PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


















New York - 720 Fifth Avenue 





michel pasquier 
professional perfumer presents 


his latest creation..... the lovely boudoir package 


of his sophisticated TOBRUK PERFUME 


AN IDEAL GIFT 


4's drams of 


perfume 


Price $6.00 


(tax included) 


ORDER DIRECT 





michel pasquier: 15 West 45th Street, New York 19,N.Y. 
Please send me___ TOBRUK Boudoir Perfumes at $6.00 each 
Mrs. ___Check enclosed __Send C. O. D. 
Miss 
Mr. 





Si atta an cata eae eal, THIS AMAZING LITHOGRAPH PRINT 


Street Printed on the finest paper by America’s foremost printer, George C. Miller; signed 
tree ae by the artist, N. Whiteside. $3.00 per print. Suitable for framing or matting. 
Ideal for librarics, schools, offices and home. Size 12” x 16’. Inquiries invited. 
City Zone Stote ENCLOSE $3.00 FOR EACH PRINT AND SEND TO 
: ; =e a > ‘ ey THE N. WHITESIDE ART SERVICE, POST OFFICE BOX 1209 
ame —— GRAND CENTRAL STATION, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


30 EAST 57th ST. NEW YORK 22 


Public Auction Sale 
December 9 at 8 p.m. 
LITHOGRAPHS 
AND ETCHINGS 


By Famous Contemporary 


Artists 


Second Sale of a Collection 
Formed by 


CURT VALENTIN 


Outstanding examples by Braque, 
Chagall, Klee, Kollwitz, Matisse, 
Miro, Maillol, Edvard Miinch, 
Picasso, Rouault and Villon; also 
prints by Renoir, Bonnard and 
Cézanne, many of great rarity. 


Illustrated Catalogue 25¢ 
ON EXHIBITION FROM DEC. 3 





WATER COLORS 
AND PASTELS 


By 
HARRIETTE G. 


MILLER 


Nov. 15 thru Dec. 4 


KRAUSHAAR 


GALLERIES 
32 East 57th Street * New York 





MADELINE HEWES 


PAINTING S§ 


Nov. 15 - Dec. 4 


Gallery of 
MAYNARD WALKER 


117 East 57th Street New York 





An Ideal Christmas Gift—TuHe ArT Di- 
GEsT for your art-minded friend. $4 one 
year, $7 two years. , 
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A Rebirth Needed 
Sir: Before art can become a moving 
thing in these United States there will 
have to be an awakening—a rebirth. Can- 
vases that move one no more than money, 
tin and wood are not art. Cleverness is 
not spirituality (see pages 9 and 10 of 
Oct. 15 issue). 
—J. VENNERSTROM CANNON, 
Philadelphia, 


Psychiatrically Speaking 
Sm: If Mr. Logsdon would only lie 
quietly down on a couch and tell us all 
about his childhood, I’m sure we could 
psychiatrically get at the seat of his diffi- 
culties; and thus help him adjust himself 
to the anonyminity for which, I’m sure, 
destiny intended him. 
—CHARLES CULVER, Bellair, Mich. 


Praise for Evelyn Marie 
Sir: With every issue of THE ArT DIGEST, 
I look forward to the enlightening articles 
by Evelyn Marie Stuart. 
—PauL GrimMM, Palm Springs, Cal. 


Action in the South 

Sir: I want to thank you for giving us 
such a fine spread in your October 15 
Dicest. Nearly a page of text with two 
reproductions reporting the 3rd South- 
eastern Annual is very encouraging and 
the Digest is becoming quite popular in 
Atlanta. I have already received several 
letters from Art Departments and paint- 
ers throughout the South commenting on 
their interest in finding the show so well 
covered in your magazine. We have, with 
this year’s show, acquired 15 paintings 
for the High Museum—a pretty good start. 
Also, 3,145 attended the exhibition at the 
Museum, 1,000 more than last year. Many 
thousands more will see the show in 
next couple weeks. 

—BEN E. SHutTE, Administrative Director, 

High Museum, Atlanta. 


Source of Information 
Sir: During my tour of duty in Europe, 
it was my pleasure to meet a young Ger- 
man artist whose work to my untalented 
eye was excellent. This, however, is inci- 
dental. He has recently written me re- 
questing information about American 
trends in art, etc. I can’t think of a bet- 
ter way to assist him than send him a 
year’s subscription to your magazine. 
—Doveias K. Locan, Boulder, Colo. 





ELEANOR M. 


MELLON 


SCULPTURE 
November 15 - 27 


MILCGH GALLERIES 


55 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 







The Water Turtle 


ANDREW 


WYETH 


Through December 4 
e 


MACBETH GALLERY 
11 East 57th St., New York City 


HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 





Old and Modern 
Paintings 


1 East 57th St. e New York 









COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


of two of the most famous paintings 


~sse" GRANDMA MOSES | 


Ten dollars each. 
In special oak frame, eighteen dollars. 


Deluxe edition of 50 numbered prints, signed 
by the artist, $50.00 (unframed). 


Printed by Arthur Jaffe, N. Y.C. 
Published by 


GALERIE ST. ETIENNE 


46 West 57th St. New York 





















WILDENSTEIN || ROSENBERG 
GALLERIES 


Established 1878 


+> 


MASTERPIECES | 
EROM DAVID 21 MASTERPIECES 


BY 


TO COURBET 
7 GREAT MASTERS 


For the Benefit of the 
PUBLIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


THROUGH NOVEMBER Nov. 16 to Dec. 18 


10:00 to 5:30 Adm. 75c incl. tax 
> 
+> 
19 East 64th Street, New York City 16 EAST 57th STREET e NEW YORK 
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Paintings by Alan Wood-Thomas 


on view through December 4 


This 28 year old New Yorker, having his 
first one-man show, paints in poetic realism, 
distinguished for its strong, yet subtle, solid 
tones of color. 


The Spool WOOD-THOMAS . 
937 THIRD AVENUE Telephone PLaza 3-2994 NEW YORK 22 


Splendid Christmas Gifts 
priced at less than $100 


We shall be glad to send you information con- 
cerning these paintings, including prices, as 
well as advance announcements of our exhibi- 
tions and news of other activities of our artists. 


This is the second in a series of advertisements 
presenting work by the modern American and 
— French artists we represent. 





Pieta RIFKIN 





Convent Girls deLEON Chinese Theatre MOY Constellation MacLEAN 


Included in the Current Whitney Museum Annual Exhibition 
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Earth Crust: Intimate View SELIGER The Glider GUY Tobins Lake LA MORE 


San Francisco Visit 
By Arthur Millier 


San FRANciIsco:—The regal city on 
the Golden Gate has always been some- 
thing out of this world and it takes 
more time than this smog-tanned citi- 
zen of Los Angeles can spare to become 
oriented this trip. Two exhibitions of 
work by Bay Region artists—the 12th 
annual watercolor exhibition staged by 
the San Francisco Art Association at 
the San Francisco Museum of Art to 
Nov. 14, and an assemblage of mobiles 
on view at the California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor—struck me as thor- 
oughly characteristic of Northern Cali- 
fornia’s creative trend. 

No spot in the country seems so 
strongly committed to the free-form, 
free-symbol variety of modern painting 
and sculpture. There must be tradi- 
tional figure, landscape and still life 
painters at work, but I never find them 
in the museums during my too infre- 
quent visits. 

Such concepts as Eternity (Rodney 
McKnew), Transition (James McCray), 
and Endless Exit (Nobuo Kitagaki) are 
depicted at the water color annual in 
non-representational fashion, often with 
spirited line and color. There are many 
Abstraction No. Such and Such’s and 
Untitleds among the works shown. Af- 
ter a while I begin to feel as if a con- 
centrated effort were being made to 
avoid representation of things seen, and 
this parading of obscurely personal sym- 
bols becomes tiresome. But somebody 
likes them or they wouldn’t be here in 


such numbers, so perhaps you have to 
live in the North to acquire the taste. 

Maybe San Francisco is really out 
ahead and New York and Los Angeles, 
where they still mix the shapes of things 
seen with those which are imagined, are 
trailing. I get the feeling, however, that 
a few strong teachers are partly re- 
sponsbile for the trend and I notice 
that the few works accepted from other 
parts of the country are also in non- 
representational modes. Anyway, the 
liveliness of color and the uninhibited 
designing of much of this current San 
Francisco work cannot be denied. 

The mobiles at the Legion Palace are 
gay as all get-out, with Robert How- 
ard’s Scavenger, a moving caricature 
of a pelican, topping the show. For 
sheer comic spirit and ingenuity this 
huge bird probably deserves a place 
with the forgotten toys which Renais- 
sance artists used to make for their 
princes. The rest of the show is just 
mobiles, and mobiles are beginning to 
wear pretty thin. 

The Legion Palace also had a show 
organized by Alfred Frankenstein, Mu- 
sic-Art Critic of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, to show the influence upon 
eight contemporaries of William M. 
Harnett of that recently resuscitated 
illusionist-painter’s still lifes, After the 
Hunt. Two examples of this subject, the 
Legion Palace’s and the Columbus (O.) 
Gallery’s, were shown, plus the more 
subtle Old Models belonging to the Bos- 
ton Museum. With these were paintings 
by J. D. Chalfant, Richard La Barre 
Goodwin, George Cope, J. M. Shinn, 
Charles A. Meurer, John Frederick 





Peto, Alexander Pope and George W. 
Platt, six being actual works and two, 


photographs, all evidently and some 
confessedly influenced by Harnett’s 
twice-famous paintings. 

The exhibition arose from Franken- 
stein’s year-long, Guggenheim-financed 
investigation of Harnett’s life, works, 
and influence—an investigation which 
may be expected to have repercussions 
in the American art world before long. 
Frankenstein is writing a book on the 
subject and one of the problems en- 
tailed is: When is a Harnett not a Har- 
nett? 

San Francisco’s M. H. De Young Mu- 
seum has a 396-piece loan exhibition of 
African Negro Sculpture which is on 
view to Nov. 19. Paul H. Wingert, of 
Columbia University, prepared it. A 
handsome catalogue documents what 
must be one of the most comprehensive 
showings of this art ever presented in 
this country, whose museum and pri- 
vate collections provided the examples. 

The Santa Barbara Museum secured 
from 30 art dealers a show of 600 draw- 
ings, mostly by living Americans, which 
went on view late in October. . . . Two 
exhibitions of ancient Chinese paintings, 
both important affairs, are on view in 
Southern California. One, assembled by 
Dr. Kenneth E. Foster, is at Pomona 
College, Claremont, through Dec. 18. 
The other, prepared by Dr. Henry Trub- 
ner, is at Los Angeles County Museum 
to Dec. 5. Your correspondent is on va- 
cation through the day this Art DIGEST 
comes out. Until then he refuses to look 
at another show no matter how out- 
standing or intriguing. 
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14 EAST 57th STREET e 
PARIS 


KNOEDLER 


ESTABLISHED 1846 


To November 27 


WILLIAM DRAPER 


Nov. 23 - Dec. II 


MAX ERNST 


DURER 


SCHONGAUER 


ALTDORFER 


HOLBEIN 


CRANACH 


BALDUNG 


BACKUS COLLECTION 


of PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS 


VAN DER GOES 
VAN ORLEY 
BRUEGEL 

VAN DYCK 
REMBRANDT 


TITIAN 


LOAN EXHIBITION 


NEW YORK 
LONDON 


November 23—December 20 


SCHAEFFER GALLERIES 


52 East 58th Street * 


New York 22 
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She East Fcaltamanthé Shourcom 


at 231-33 East 51st Street, New York 22, N. Y- 


Recently opened fer the decorattas 
conventence, creates a harmontows 


selling fer the tncomparally 
beautiful Sralamandre’ falvos. 


Visit The Scalamandré Museum of Textiles, 20 West 55th Street, New York, New York 


_Sealamandd, lle. 


Manufacturers of Fine Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics gnd Trimmings 


598 MADISON AVENUE « NEW YORK « also BOSTON « CHICAGO ~- LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 
Exclusive Manufacturers of all approved silk fabrics for Williamsburg Restoration 
Wholesale Exclusively — Consult Your Local Dealer 
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E. & A. SILBERMAN GALLERIES, .... 


Take pride in having supplied the following 
important paintings, among others, to the 


Norton Gallery and School of Art: 


Madonna and Child, Tuscany, circa 1280 
Joos Van Cleve, Saint Jerome 

Anton Van Dyck, Madonna in Glory 
Luca Giordano, Diana and the Nymphs 
Gauiguin, Agony in the Garden 
Matisse. Two Rays, Etretat 


Cezanne, Portrait of the Artist’s Son 


Jacob van Ruisdael. Waterfall Before a Castle. 275%” x 21%” 


32 East 57th Street New York 22, N.Y. 
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Shared Treasure 


ns Hupsarp Norton is in direct lineage with that 
great American tradition of noted captains-of-industry 
who, loving art and the pleasure it gave them, saw fit to 
share that love with their fellows. They practiced one of the 
finest types of philanthropy, the cultural and the spiritual, 
and their ranks include such famous names as Mellon, Kress, 
Widener, Bartlett, Huntington, Frick, Bache and McCormick. 
Hardly a museum in the United States has not been bene- 
fited by the public spirit of private enterprise. 


One distinction between Norton and most of his prede- 
cessors is that he has always been acutely sensitive to the 
importance of the art of his own times, alongside the valu- 
able background of the Old Masters. Also he is gifted with 
catholic taste, differentiating only between good and bad art 
and accepting examples of all schools, provided they are 
prime examples. As a result, visitors to the Norton Gallery 
of Art in West Palm Beach will see a small but very select 
group of French moderns (two of the best Braques, a famous 
Gauguin, a fine Matisse, and an important Cézanne)—aug- 
menting a distinguished collection of Americans, ranging 
from the realism of Hopper, through the romanticism of 
Bohrod to the, cerebalism of Marin. Back of these are sonie 
interesting Old Masters and a framework of earlier Amer- 
icans. 


To the credit of the Norton Gallery is the fact that sculp- 
ture is not treated as an orphan of the arts, but is given 
proportional representation. Aside from the separate sculp- 
ture gallery, examples have been utilized as architectural 
embellishment and placed as centers of interest in the picture 
galleries. Like the paintings, the sculptures range widely from 
right to left; from the neo-classicism of Paul Manship to 
the powerful, yet classic, modernism of William Zorach. In 
the bright sunlight of the Palm Beaches, untainted by indus- 
trial “smog,” the sculptural exhibits stand in all the pristine 
beauty of their media. 


Alert, active and thoroughly progressive in his outlook on 
contemporary life and culture, Ralph Norton enjoys a quiet 
pleasure from the civic benefits of his generous gesture 
toward fuller living for the residents of his adopted state (he 
was born in Chicago). The fact that he started his business 
career as a machine designer, before he built Acme Steel 
into a major corporation, undoubtedly explains the func- 
tionalism of the museum, It is one of the best lighted in 
America, and high ceilings do not dwarf the paintings. As 
he explains it, “Better fewer exhibits than bad installation.” 
Now retired from the turmoil of the business world (except 
for consultation) , he finds outlet for his undiminished energy 
by developing into a national institution an idea that started 
as a “hobby” to escape the tension of business competition. 
His words: “The main reason for making money is to share 
its benefits.” 


Forming a collection and building a museum are only part 
of the task of serving a cultural community. You must also 
find a director who will turn blueprints into actuality. Ralph 
Norton found the ideal director in E. R. (Bob) Hunter, a 
liberal, intelligent director who, following a stint in the 
Army, returned to his inherited love of art and museum 
work. Hunter’s grandfather, Sir Edmund Walker (1848- 
1924) was the principal impetus in the founding of three of 
Canada’s outstanding art museums, the National Gallery of 
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Canada, Ottawa; the Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto; and 
the Art Gallery of Toronto. The efficient grandson has in- 
herited much of the pioneering urge. November 15 marks 
the fifth anniversary of his directorship at Norton. 


Director Hunter is fortunate in that he does not suffer 
from “trustee-itis.” The president of the Norton Gallery is 
Dr. Earl C. Barkley. Other officers are: T. Howard Chilton, 
lst vice-president; Mrs. J. F. Kirkton, 2nd vice-president; 
Mrs. Paul E. Twitty, treasurer; Helen W. Burgess, secretary. 
On the board are: George W. Coleman, Mrs. Albert C. Ford- 
ham, John L. Griffith, E. Tinsley Halter, William R. Johnson, 
Alf R. Nielsen and Ralph B. Wagner. 

That the Norton Art Gallery is a growing, non-static civic 
center is illustrated by the constant additions to the perma- 
nent collection, each selected to cement the various interests 
of the museum. For example, the most recently acquired 
paintings and sculpture, not mentioned elsewhere in this 
issue and not to be exhibited until next year, include: 


Paintings: Jon Corbino, Between the Acts; Reginald 
Marsh, The Golden Horseshoe; Chaim Soutine, Portrait of a 
Woman; Max Weber, Alone. Sculpture: Degas, The Dancer; 
Despiau, Head of a Woman; Flannagan, Squirrel; Moore, 
Family Group; Picasso, Head of a Woman. 


The first time I saw the Norton Gallery was last winter, 
after the “big snow,” when I was invited to serve on a West 
Palm Beach jury. What I saw there, and the fact that this 
model art gallery was so little known nationally, fathered 
this special issue. That and the hope that other communities 
might find an equivalent of Florida’s Ralph Norton. 


Art and Industry 


H™ DOES INDUSTRY profit by the use or patronage of art? 

What is the role of the artist in this arrangement and 
how can it be enlarged? What can the art museum do to 
increase and improve the relationship between business and 
art? These are some of the questions Burton Cummings, 
forward-looking director of the Milwaukee Art Institute, 
hopes will be answered at his Conference on Business and 
Industrial Sponsorship, scheduled for Dec. 4. 


Organized to obtain accurate information on the growing 
employment of fine artists by business, the Conference will 
bring together industrial patrons of the arts, such as Thomas 
J. Watson and J. C, Hall, with artists, critics and -repre- 
sentatives of advertising agencies, magazines, schools and 
museums. Spokesmen for the various groups will present 
their points of view, each talk to be followed by open dis- 
cussion under Moderator Daniel Defenbacher, director of 


the Walker Art Center. 


Watch later issues of the Dicest for results of this timely 
and significant forum. 


Lansford Heads South 


_— LANSFORD, associate editor of the Dicest, has 

been appointed the new director of the Isaac Delgado 
Museum in New Orleans, and as this issue hits the press he 
has departed from his well-worn New York typewriter to 
assume his new duties. Al was a most valuable member of 
the Dicest staff and, as editor, I realize how much I will 
miss his assistance (and sense of humor and. intellectual 
balance). In New Orleans he faces a challenge for which he 
is well trained, for before the war took him to the Philip- 
pines and Japan he was the very successful director of the 
Telfair Academy in Savannah. Al, aside from stressing 
the importance of art in the community, has the gift of show- 
manship and imagination that will revive public interest 
in the affairs of the Delgado Museum. We who have worked 


with him know that our loss is the South’s gain. 
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Norton Gallery and School of Art, West Palm Beach 


Norton Gallery of Art, Young and Vital, Attains National Position 


By E. R. Hunter 
(Director, Norton Gallery) 


WEsT PALM BEACH:—Situated in the 
heart of the Palm Beaches, fabulous in- 
ternational resort as familiar to modern 
artists and writers as are Paris, Flor- 
ence and Vienna, there stands one of 
the most remarkable art centers in 
the country, yet one which has passed 
almost unnoticed during the eight years 
since Ralph Hubbard Norton and the 
late Mrs. Norton of Chicago and West 
Palm Beach built the beautiful gallery 
and art school which now bears their 


E. R. HUNTER 
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name and houses their distinguished art 
collection. 


Though it is an active civic center 
which has placed the city of West Palm 
Beach at the head of Florida communi- 
ties as a focus of culture, the Norton 
Gallery is still nationally unknown. The 
pressure of war dispatches was respon- 
sible for the dearth of news of the gal- 
lery’s activities during its first years, 
but even now, three years after the end 
of the war, it is no exaggeration to 
state that the Norton Gallery and 
School of Art has received less national 
publicity than any other comparable 
gallery in the country. Even its opening 
in February 1941 passed with little com- 
ment outside the pages of the DIGEsT. 


The activity of the Palm Beach Art 
League, a small group of artists and 
laymen, led Mr. and Mrs. Norton to 
present the building and its contents to 
them, as custodians, for the benefit of 
the public. Hub of the group of cultural 
activities that now makes up the Nor- 
ton Gallery and School of Art is a four 
hundred thousand dollar building which 
houses not only the well rounded col- 
lection of painting and sculpture which 
has been acquired over the years by the 
Nortons, but also a progressive art 
school and a Little Theater group. De- 
spite periodic additions to the building, 
the latest being a workshop for the 
Norton Gallery Players, the organiza- 
tion is continuously outgrowing its 
plant. 

Through the farseeing generosity of 
the donors the foundation maintains 
the gallery and school, which in turn 


furnishes the people of the Palm 
Beaches with important exhibitions each 
season and also a number of well-known 
concert stars. 

Selected exhibitions have inchuided 
important collections of old masters 
and a number of representative groups 
of American painting, together with 
several outstanding exhibitions from 
the Museum of Modern Art. Acquisitions 
are sometimes chosen from these visit- 
ing exhibitions, though the majority of 
recent purchases have been made in 
New York. Reviews of the Gallery’s an- 


RALPH H. Norton 





View of Watercolor Gallery 


nual accessions have appeared in THE 
Art Dicest for the past three years 
(January 1, 1946; December 15, 1946; 
and December 15, 1947). 


From last year’s exhibition of Paint- 
ings of the Renaissance, the second old 
master exhibition to come from the E. 
and A. Silberman Galleries, the Norton 
Gallery purchased a rare and beautiful 
Madonna and Child painted in Tus- 
canny about 1290 A.D., together with 
an important picture by the great Ba- 
roque muralist, Luca Giordano. This 
huge canvas depicting Diana with 
Nymphs was widely reproduced in con- 
nection with the exhibition of Italian 
Baraque Painting held at the Smith Col- 
lege Museum of Art in February 1947. 


The Gallery this year made its most 
important purchase in the field of 
French painting with the acquisition 
from E. and A. Silberman Galleries of 
the brilliant late, 1901, Portrait of the 
Artist’s Son by Cézanne. This extremely 
important but little known painting 
comes from the Canadian collection of 


Mr. & Mrs. RALPH H. Norton 
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H. S. Southam of Ottawa and was long 
the property of Ambroise Vollard. Re- 
cently returned to the Norton Gallery 
from San Francisco’s Spanish Masters 
of 20th Century Painting exhibition was 
another of the Gallery’s recent acquisi- 
tions, Le Journal of 1916 by Juan Gris, 
a painting which was shown last sum- 
mer at the Cincinnati retrospective of 
this artist’s work. 


Three other contemporary European 
purchases include Modigliani’s unusual- 
ly spontaneous gouache, Rose Caryatid, 
and a somber Bauchant entitled View 
of Chateau, the Gallery’s first primi- 
tive, both of which come from the Perls 
Galleries. The third, a strong Paul Klee 
pastel entitled Twigs in Autumn was 
acquired from Buchholz Gallery. These 
purchases, added to last year’s lavish 
acquisitions in the modern French field, 
establish the Norton Gallery as the pos- 
sessor of an important collection of con- 
temporary French painting, which will 
be further described. 

Sculpture has always been given am- 
ple attention at the Norton Gallery, 
and the two most recent accessions to 
this group are interesting bronzes by 
Jacques Lipchitz and Ann Weaver, 
sculpture instructor at the Norton 
School of Art for the past six years. 
The pair of struggling figures by Lip- 
chitz is the second in his powerful Res- 
cue series and depicts his stark simpli- 
fications. Miss Weaver’s emotionally ma- 
ture Casualties IV is the last of a series 
of war commentaries, another of which, 
The Three Widows, was illustrated in 
THE ArT Dicest for March 15, 1948. 

Scheduled among this year’s exhibi- 
tions is a comprehensive showing of 
sculptures by José de Creeft, who is re- 
placing Miss Weaver at the Norton 
School of Art this season. These twenty- 
four pieces come from the Passedoit 
Gallery and will give people in Florida 
their first chance to see an extensive 
group of direct carving by one of the 
country’s greatest sculptors. 

An outstanding exhibition at the Nor- 
ton Gallery this season will be another 
selection of old masters. The dual ac- 
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cent in this group will be on the Dutch 
seventeenth century realists and the 
Baroque with a large number of im- 
portant canvases including a Domenico 
Feti, Guercino, Solimena, and a large 
mural by Tiepolo. 

Most of the modern fare this year 
will be American, beginning with the 
Tenth Annual Contemporary American 
exhibition which is circulated through- 
out the southeastern states by a group 
of galleries and universities headed by 
the Clearwater Art Museum. This group 
of young experimentalists and older 
painters will be followed in January by 
twenty-five canvases from the Midtown 
Galleries which will include work by 
Waldo Peirce, Doris Rosenthal, Gladys 
Rockmore Davis, Zoltan Sepeshy, Wil- 
liam Thon, Margit Varga, Emlen Etting, 
and others. 

The exhibition season opened this 
week with a group of paintings by fac- 
ulty members of the Norton School of 
Art. In addition to the sculptor, José de 
Creeft, the faculty of the school in- 


Dr. EARL C. BARKLEY 
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Saint Jerome: JooS VAN CLEVE 


cludes Eliot O’Hara, noted watercolor- 
ist who is expected back from Europe 
this month. O’Hara will again conduct 
his famous watercolor course here dur- 
ing the first ten weeks of 1949. The 
regular school staff includes Eric Lund- 
gren, former art director of Esquire and 
Coronet, James Mallory Willson and 
Walter Colebrook. 


The school studios together with the 
picture galleries and auditorium sur- 
round a formally planted patio in the 
center of which is Wheeler Williams’ 
well-known Fountain of Youth designed 
especially for this site. At the west end 
of the patio is an auditorium known as 
Pioneer Hall where concerts, lectures 
and movies are given at frequent in- 
tervals and where is housed one of the 
most finished Little Theater groups in 
the South, the Norton Gallery Players. 
Director of this group is H. H. Riddle- 
berger, dynamic young Columbia grad- 
uate who also conducts a theater work- 
shop in one wing of the building. The 
theater is open thirty nights in the sea- 
son, and the Norton Gallery Players 
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Temptation of St. Anthony: MASTER oF 1518 


each year offer to capacity houses a 
balanced season of six productions rang- 
ing from the classic to the modern 
drama. 

The Norton School of Art has an an- 
nual enrollment of more than three 
hundred students, many of whom come 
from all over the United States and 
Canada. The teaching is similar to that 
given at the Art Students League in 
New York with the students free to 
choose their classes and instructors 
rather than being forced through a 
complicated curriculum of samples. Stu- 
dents and public alike have the metro- 
politan advantage of being able to study 
not only the well balanced group of 
exhibitions which is presented each year 
by the Norton Gallery and by the So- 
ciety of the Four Arts in Palm Beach, 
but they also have the unparalleled ad- 
vantage of having the Norton collec- 
tion at hand every day of the year. 

The Collections 

The original collection at the time 
of the Gallery’s opening in 1941 con- 
tained just over one hundred paintings 


Diana and the Nymphs: Luca GiorDANO (Italian: 1632-1705) 
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and a few pieces of sculpture which 
had been acquired over the years by 
Mr. and Mrs. Norton for their Chicago 
home. During the past eight years ad- 
ditions to the art collection have 
amounted to a sum almost double the 
original figure, now well over three 
quarters of a million dollars. 


The Old Masters 


The present group of thirty old mas- 
ters begins chronologically with the 
rare and beautiful Tuscan Madonna 
and Child already described among this 
season’s acquisitions. Another important 
Italian picture representing The En- 
throned Madonna was painted about 
1400. This Gothic altar is attributed to 
Cenni di Francesco di Ser Cenni. A 
third Italian panel is the small Madonna 
with Child by Antonio da Viterbo. The 
new Luca Giordano, Diana with 
Nymphs, has already been described. 
Two Spanish pictures belonging to the 
Gallery are an early version of El 
Greco’s Purification of the Temple and 
a delightful sketch of St. Thomas Divid- 
ing His Clothes among Beggar Children 
by that now unfashionable master, Mu- 
rillo. 

A varied group of Flemish pictures 
includes the typically northern Saint 
Jerome by Joos Van Cleve, with its in- 
teresting details of the saint’s room 
and the landscape beyond the window. 
Other early Flemish pictures include a 
richly poignant Descent from the Cross 
by the Master of Frankfort and a jewel- 
like Rest on the Flight into Egy;:t by 
Pieter Claessens II. A pungent little 
Temptation of St. Anthony attributed 
to the Master of 1518 is an ever popular 
source of attraction to the gallery visi- 
tors. Later Flemish and Dutch pictures 
in the collection include a Madonna in 
Glory by Anthony Van Dyck, a Self 
Portrait with Gooseberries by Samuel 
van Hoogstraten depicting that master’s 
unusually crisp brush work and a suave 
Italianate subject-piece by Karel du 
Jardin showing The Game of Mora. 

A number of English oils bring the 
old master field to a close. Outstanding 
in this group is George Romney’s Por- 
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Two Rays: HENRI MATISSE 


trait of Mr. Justice Beard and Sir 
Henry Raeburn’s portrait of George 
Bruce of Langlee. An unusual little 
canvas of great charm is John E. Ferne- 
ley’s English Gentleman in Riding Cos- 
tume, a costume piece which would do 
justice to the pages of Jane Austen. 
Earlier Americans 

Predominantly the Norton collection 
has always been American, with the 
accent on the twentieth century, but 
there is an outstanding Gilbert Stuart 
of the Irish period circa 1790 depicting 
William Burton Conyngham which con- 
firms Stuart’s high place among the 
portrait painters of that time. 

The collection opens out with the turn 
of the present century, beginning with 
a strong incisive Gloucester Harbor by 
Childe Hassam and a misty Niagara 


Au Cafe: PaBLo Picasso (Oil on Paper) 1901 


Falls by Emil Carlsen. There are many 
fine examples from the “Ashcan School 
of 1908.” Three outstanding Ernest 
Lawsons represent each of his three 
major periods. The earliest, a small 
enamel-like painting of a curving rail- 
road track against a cathedral topped 
escarpment, gives all this artist’s early 
command of impressionism. Hoboken 
Heights comes from his middle period 
and displays his fine technique to great 
advantage. The third and latest, Ho- 
boken Water Front, occupied a prom- 
inent place in the 1934 Chicago World 
Fair exhibition. 

George Luks is represented by a 
wonderful bluff character study en- 
titled An Old Pal. No one could have 
more briefly and surely depicted the 
ravages of drink than Luks in this bril- 
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The Artist’s Son: PAUL CEZANNE (1901) 


liant canvas. A lovely grace note from 
this artist’s sketch book is a small oil 
on paper of a Cabby which belies its 
tiny size in reproduction, Winter After- 
noon is a strongly colored statement 
from the brush of George Bellows, about 
1915, in which can be seen the painter's 
mastery of clear atmosphere. The Rob- 
ert Henri in the Norton collection is 
one of his delightfully intimate studies 
of a young boy. The two living surviv- 
ors of the Eight are each represented 
by notable examples, Everett Shinn by 
a beautiful little impression entitled 
Concert Stage, and John Sloan by Yo- 
land in a Gray Tippet (1910). 


Contemporary Americans 


There are many representative can- 
vases by other contemporary Americans 


Still Life With Printed Foulard: Picasso (1924) 
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ABovE: Still Life on Red Table Cloth by Georges 
Braque. Notable for its wide color range, the paint- 
ing was purchased this year and gives the Norton Gal- 
lery two important examples by the Modern French 
Master. The earlier canvas, entitled The Mantel, 
has been selected for the Braque Retrospective. 


beginning with Walt Kuhn’s 1913 Morn-_ which Gauguin painted in Le Pouldu in 


ing which he painted for the Armory 
Show and Maurice Sterne’s Bali Cere- 
monial, one of this painter’s most satis- 
fying compositions. Other outstanding 
pieces are Eugene Speicher’s Green Hat 


1889-90 after his tempestuous sojourn 
with Van Gogh in the previous sum- 
mer. There is a violent experimentalism 
in this pre-South Sea canvas which 
shows that Gauguin’s great Tahitian 


from the Sam A. Lewisohn collection 
and Leon Kroll’s Hilda, Jerry Farns- 
worth is represented by a commanding 
portrait study entitled Calypso which 
is one of his most popular works. 

Robert Brackman’s fine early Self 
Portrait, which won the Thomas B. 
Clark prize at the National Academy 
in 1932, is in the collection together 
with typical canvases by Alexander 
Brook, Henry Lee McFee, Robert Phil- 
ipp, Aaron Bohrod and John Carroll. 
Edward Hopper’s August in the City 
was described by Robert M. Coates, art 
critic for The New Yorker, as one of 
his most important canvases and one 
which left a noticeable gap in the retro- 
spective exhibition at the Rehn Galler- 
ies last summer. Julian Levi’s: portrait 
of the much painted Romany Marie won 
the Harris prize at the Chicago Art 
Institute in 1943. Portraits of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph H. Norton by the veteran 
Chicago painter, Louis Betts, have re- 
cently been presented to the Gallery by 
the donors’ four children. 


works were not entirely the result of 
his environment. 
The Modern French 
Of three important French paintings 
in the Norton collection done at the 
turn of the century, by far the great- 
est is the brilliant Cézanne Portrait of 


(1927) 


The Mantel: BRAQUE 


Gauguin’s “Agony” 

In recent years the collection has 
been crowned by a magnificent group 
of French pictures. There are a few 
nineteenth century landmarks by such 
masters as Gustave Courbet, Odilon 
Redon, Monet, and Pissarro; but cer- 
tainly the outstanding nineteenth cen- 
tury picture in the Norton collection 
is the sensitive and rare early Gauguin 
which is reproduced on the cover of 
this issue of the Dicest, Agony in the 
Garden was painted in 1889 and comes 
from the famous collection of Sir Mi- 
chael Sadler in England. This painting 
is one of a series of religious canvases 
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Anniversary Flowers: Marc CHAGALL 


the Artist’s Son which has been de- 
scribed among the Gallery’s recent ac- 
quisitions. This monumental portrait 
sums up the findings of Cézanne’s ca- 
reer and remains one of the most sat- 
isfying canvases by the father of mod- 
ern art. The other two in this group 
are Renoir’s small and sensitive por- 
trait of a Man with Carnation and an 
interesting pastel entitled Au Café 
drawn in 1901 by the young Pablo 
Picasso on his first trip to Paris. Like 
others of his early work, Au Café 
shows the influence of Toulouse-Lau- 
trec. Picasso’s monumental Still Life 
with Printed Foulard, 1924, which has 
already been mentioned among the new 
acquisitions, is an important member 
of the small group of superbly organ- 
ized still life paintings which he painted 
at this time. 5 

Of equal importance among the docu- 
ments of modern French painting are 
the Norton Gallery’s two still-lifes by 
Braque. The earlier of the two is The 
Mantel of 1927. It has been selected 
by Henry R. Hope for inclusion in the 
Braque retrospective exhibition to be 
sponsored by the Museum of Modern 
Art which opens in Cleveland in Jan- 
uary and will be seen in New York 
in the spring. The Gallery’s other 
Braque, Still Life on Red Table Cloth, 
1936, was mentioned among the recent 
acquisitions and is notable for its un- 
usually wide color range. 

Completing the roster of France's 
four greatest living painters, the Nor- 
ton Gallery possesses Georges Rouault’s 
1915 watercolor, Group of Rustics, from 
the Walter Pach collection and two un- 
usual Matisses. The earlier Matisse is 
a small boldly designed portrait of 
Lorette, which was painted in 1916 and 
which has not yet been seen in this 
country, having been purchased directly 
from a private collection last year. 
The Gallery’s other Matisse is the beau- 
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An Old Pal: GEorGE LUKS 


tiful Two Rays painted at Etretat in 
1920, which was shown last year at the 
Philadelphia Museum’s Matisse exhibi- 
tion. This picture comes from the col- 
lection of Lord Ivor Spencer Churchill 
via the Canadian collection of H. S. 
Southam, whose notable group of paint- 
ings also yielded the great Cézanne 
portrait which was acquired this year 
by the Norton Gallery. 

Other important canvases of the 
School of Paris include works by Dufy, 
Vlaminck, Laurencin, Derain, Utrillo, 
and Soutine, together with Chagall’s 
recent Anniversary Flowers. The latest 
addition to the French collection is Juan 
Gris’s Le Journal, which has already 
been mentioned. The Norton collection 
of French pictures now ranks as one 
of the two or three outstanding col- 
lections outside of the greatest metro- 
politan centers of the continent. 

The Watercolor Gallery 

One of the Norton Gallery’s features 
is a special room devoted to water- 
colors, of which medium it possesses 
an extremely wide variety. In technique 


Hoboken Waterfront: ERNEST LAWSON 





these pictures range from the suave 
polish of Flint’s In Classic Provence 
to the brilliant creative freshness of 
Marin. Among the interesting paintings 
in this group is Charles E. Burchfield’s 
In the Swamp, 1917, which shows a fine 
mastery of color and design. Adolf 
Dehn’s Mountains of Colorado is one 
of the strongest of this series done 
when he was a teacher at the Colorado 
Springs Fine Arts Center. George 
Grosz’ two brutal statements satirize 
the war profiteers of World War One. 

Francis Chapin of the Chicago Art 
Institute and Eliot O’Hara, guest in- 
structor at the Norton School of Art, 
are each represented by four paintings. 
Chapin’s group includes two watercol- 
ors, a pastel, and an early oil, Cedar- 
burg, Saturday Afternoon. Eliot O’- 
Hara’s works, all watercolors, demon- 
strate the differences in his style from 
the technical marvels which he used to 
exhibit exclusively to the broad experi- 
mental papers such as Ocean Rock 
Pile which he has been showing more 
frequently of late. 
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The collection has two imaginative 
Marins dating from 1931 and 1941 re- 
spectively. Other interesting works are 
Darkening Gulf by Millard Sheets, Taos 
Mountain by Victor Higgins, Boats Un- 
der Trees by W. Emerton Heitland, 
Geraniums in New York by Russell 
Cowles, and Pirate Country by Andrew 
Wyeth. The Gallery possesses two ex- 
tremely beautiful wet blended washes 
in its sensitive Noon Day by Gertrude 
Schweitzer and its colorful Bowl of 
Flowers by Bernard Klonis. Vance Kirk- 
land introduces a note of humor. 

Two thinly brushed oils on paper, 
Old Woman, a study of flood refugees 
by Jon Corbino, and The Cabby by 
George Luks are hung in the water- 
color gallery together with a few 
gouaches including a Motion Picture 
Actor by Henry Botkin, Boy and Horse 
by Mario Carreno, and the two Board- 
man Robinson illustrations already de- 
scribed. Among the recent acquisitions 
to this group are a srnall colorful Fer- 
nand Leger entitled Bicycle Riders, a 
sketch for a piece of sculpture entitled 


Yoland in Gray Tippet: JOHN SLOAN 
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Hilda: LEON KROLL 


Sacrifice by Jacques Lipchitz, and Cha- 
gall’s recent gouache, Red Horse. 
Accent. on Sculpture 

Far from being the orphan which it 
is in most museums, sculpture in the 
Norton Gallery is shown in a special 
room, though some pieces are used in 
connection with its architectural plan. 
The collection of sculpture is predom- 
inantly American, and three of its sev- 
eral outstanding works are used as 
part of the building decoration. Two 
heroic sized casts of Paul Manship’s 
Diana and Acteon are used on the 
facade, and Wheeler Williams’ limestone 
Fountain of Youth is the center of at- 
traction in the Gallery’s beautiful clas- 
sic patio. William Zorach’s famous carv- 
ing in Botticini marble entitled Youth 
is superbly placed and lighted in the 
center of one of the main skvlit pic- 
ture galleries. Facing it across the lobby 
is Brenda Putnam’s marble Mid-Sum- 
mer. 

In the sculpture court are original 
bronze casts of several well-known 
garden pieces such as Frederick W. 
MacMonnies’ Bacchante, Allan Clark's 
The Goddess Avalokitesvara, Benjamin 
T. Kurtz’ Two Little Fauns, Albin Pola- 
sek’s Forest Idyl, Paul Fjelde’s Pan and 
the Owl, and others. The Gallery also 
possesses a cast of Malvina Hoffman's 
Pagan Prayer and William Zorach’s 
Child and Cat. An interesting sculpture 
is Anna Hyatt Huntington’s handsome 
black marble Seals, a gift from the 
sculptor. 

Two beautiful pieces of direct carv- 
ing in stone are from the hand of José 
de Creeft. His Head of a Faun is a 
fine early study which shows this 
sculptor’s wonderful classical back- 
ground to perfection. The other piece, 
a small Group of Women, is an ex- 
ample of De Creeft’s ability to bring 
a masterpiece out of a stone without 
changing the general contour of the 
original boulder. There are two rfieces 
of cast stone in the collection: John 
Flannagan’s delicious little Play and 
Wilhelm Lehmbruck’s rhythmic Bust of 
a Woman. 
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There are also two examples of wood 
carving to round out the group of sculp- 
tural mediums. One is a dancing figure 
entitled Head to Toe by Chaim Gross 
and the other, the Rape of Europa, is 
by Robert Laurent. The Gallery’s two 
newest acquisitions, bronzes by Jac- 
ques Lipchitz and Ann Weaver, have 
already been detailed among the re- 
cent purchases. 


The Jade Room 


In 1942 Mr. and Mrs. Norton decided 
to widen the scope of the collection and 
provide an outside attraction which 
would bring more people into the Gal- 
lery. With this in mind, they acquired 
a collection of more than a hundred 
pieces of Chinese jade carvings of the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 
century and installed them in a special- 
ly designed exhibition gallery of great 
beauty. Also shown in the Jade Gallery 
is a collection of antique jewelry given 
by Mrs. Norton in 1945 and a group of 
Spanish Romanesque and Renaissance 
crucifixes purchased from the estate of 


Peonies: EUGENE SPEICHER 












Bali Ceremonial: MAurRIcE STERNE 


Addison Mizner, well-known Palm Beach 
architect of the twenties. 


Education and Enjoyment 

Inasmuch as the organization was 
founded “for the education and enjoy- 
ment of the public,” a considerable 
portion of the operating expenses are 
used to maintain the building and keep 
it open to the public without charge. 
In addition to this, some of the funds 
are also available to help maintain 
the Norton School of Art and to pro- 
vide for the public the program of ex- 
hibitions and concerts which has al- 
ready been indicated. The public schools 
are encouraged to bring students to 
the Gallery as often as possible, and 
informative tours are provided for 
them. Many local clubs and organiza- 
tions, such as the Music Study Club 
and the Norton Gallery Glee Club, use 
the galleries for their regular or spe- 
cial meetings, and by bringing its wares 
before the public the Norton Gallery 
and School of Art is gradually reach- 
ing out to as many as can be interested 
in the fine arts. 

The membership of the _ institution 
during the eight years of its existence 
has slowly but surely increased and has 
this year reached a mark only slightly 
below one thousand. Attendance figures 
for the Gallery and for the auditorium 
each year show a satisfactory improve- 
ment, and the Norton Gallery has at 
last found a permanent and important 
place in the heart of its community. 

Museums no larger than the Norton 
Gallery in towns of three, four, or five 
hundred thousand experience no diffi- 
culty in bringing in the curious and 
interested. The Norton Gallery, with 
five years of war and three of peace 
in its history, achieved an annual at- 
tendance of 45% of the population of 
West Palm Beach, and one in fifty peo- 
ple of the town belongs to the Gallery. 
With such enthusiastic and widespread 
local support, the Gallery looks for- 
ward to increasing national recogni- 
tion in proportion to its position as 
one of the centers of this country’s 
growing cultural awareness. 
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Ihe Donor Speaks 


(Whenever a public-spirited collector 
enriches the cultural life of his country 
by giving his treasures to the people, 
most of us are curious to know about 
the birth of the collection and, more 
specifically, under what circumstances 
did this captain of industry enter the 
realm of fine art. Therefore, I asked 
Ralph H. Norton, retired president of 
Acme Steel of Chicago, to explain the 
founding of the Norton Art Gallery. 
The humble warmth and intelligent ap- 
proach of his article make it a pattern 
for others who find the mechanistic 
triumphs of our age but bread alone. 

Ed.) 

By Ralph Hubbard Norton 

It may be of interest to readers of 
THE ArT Dicest to know the facts that 
led to the establishment of the Norton 
Gallery and School of Art in West Palm 
Beach. Mrs. Norton and I began to take 


Still Life With Green Jar: HENRY LEE MCFEE 


an interest in paintings a good many 
years ago when we moved into a new 
home and decided we would get some 
original oil paintings for decorative 
purposes. We had not bought any paint- 
ings before, and knew very little about 
what was available and what we might 
have to pay for any we liked. After ex- 
ploring the art galleries in Chicago we 
bought two or three landscapes. Their 
appearance on our walls pleased us and 
we continued to investigate and to buy, 
having in mind particularly the decora- 
tive needs of our home. 

After acquiring as many paintings as 
could be used to advantage on the first 
floor of our house, we found that we 
had become sufficiently interested in 
the subject to want to continue pur- 
chasing for our bedrooms. But, by that 
time, we had also found that we were 
taking more interest in the quality and 
beauty of the paintings per se than in 
their particular suitability as decora- 


House on Main Street, Carbondale: AARON BoHrRop 





tions. It was at that time, I suppose, 
that we became “collectors.” 


It seems unlikely that anyone ever 
starts out deliberately to form a col- 
lection of paintings. The interest, I 
would say, is usually developed in some 
such way as it was with us, and it can, 
and did, become very engrossing. Hav- 
ing found that golf was not good for 
my health, I substituted for it this in- 
terest in art and became a sort of “gal- 
lery hound.” The more I looked, the 
more the interest developed, and the 
greater the desire to own good paint- 
ings became. 

But to proceed with the story, we 
continued to buy paintings until our 
walls were full and we had to resort 
to keeping them in storage racks where 
no one could see them. At about this 
time, in 1935, we purchased a home in 
West Palm Beach, Florida, with the 
idea that, on my retirement from busi- 
ness, we might spend a good part of 


In the Swamp: CHARLES BURCHFIELD 
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Bust of a Woman: WILHELM LEHMBRUCK 


the year in that beautiful climate. As 
the years went by, our collection con- 
tinued to grow until it comprised ap- 
proximately one hundred twenty-five 
paintings. 

Many collectors have special inter- 
ests in forming their collections. Some 
collect only landscapes, some only ma- 
rines. Others collect the paintings of 
some particular artist. Fortunately for 
the carrying out of our ultimate pur- 
pose, Mrs. Norton’s taste and mine were 
reasonably catholic. We were not par- 
tial to the paintings of any one painter, 
or paintings of any special type, or of 
any particular period. Our aim was to 
select pictures which gave us aesthetic 
satisfaction, regardless of whether they 
were painted by one of the old masters, 
or by a representative of the School of 
Paris, or whether the painter was an 
American or a European. 

Obviously it is such a diversified col- 


Casualties IV: ANN WEAVER 
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lection as this which is of greatest in- 
terest in a museum of art. 

Our decision to give the public the 
benefit of our collection was made early 
in 1940. Since paintings grow to be like 
members of one’s family, it was our de- 
sire to keep them near us, where we 
could see them whenever we wished. 
We also wanted them located where we 
could give some supervision to the man- 
agement of the gallery in which they 
were to be placed. It was our belief 
that the collection would be more use- 
ful, and of greater significance, in a 
small city than in a large one, and 
would be of special value in a town 
like West Palm Beach which has a 
large tourist population in the winter 
months. 

A suitable piece of property, adequate 
in size and well located, was made 
available by the City of West Palm 
Beach and the gallery and school build- 


Head to Toe: CHAIM Gross 









Youth: WILLIAM ZoRACH (Marble) 


ings were started in May, 1940, and 
dedicated in February, 1941. The build- 
ings and paintings were made the prop- 
erty of the Palm Beach Art League, 
which acts as custodian and manages 
the institution for the education and 
enjoyment of the public. 

One thing in which we take consid- 
erable pride is the manner in which our 
paintings, and other works of art, in- 
cluding sculpture, jades, jewelry and 
crucifixes, are displayed. Too little at- 
tention has been paid to this important 
consideration in many of the large art 
institutions in this and other countries 
of the world. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars worth of works of art of great 
beauty and importance are shown under 
conditions not well adapted to the pur- 
pose and with entirely inadequate light- 
ing. 

Doubtless this is occasionally un- 
avoidable, for one reason or another, 


Rescue II: JACQUES LIPCHITZ 





















































Head of a Faun: JOSE DE CREEFT 


but I am sure there is room for great 
improvement if these problems of dis- 
play are given the attention they de- 
serve. It would seem much more sensi- 
ble, if the difficulty is a financial one, 
to have fewer works of art, and to have 
a proper setting and adequate lighting 
for those which are shown. 

Vast sums of money are spent on 
architectural grandeur in the building 
of institutions of art only to defeat the 
principal purpose for which these build- 
ings are provided. In order to be archi- 
tecturally correct many rooms in great 
museums have their ceilings, from which 
the light comes, so far from the objects 
which are to be lighted that the amount 
of illumination reaching these objects 
is entirely insufficient. Furthermore, in 
rooms of vast proportions, works of art, 





Message from the Governor 


DeAR Mr. BOSWELL: 

I have been pleased to learn that 
the Norton Gallery and School of 
Art will be featured in the Novem- 
ber 15th issue of THE ArT DIGEST. 

It is altogether appropriate that 
this national art magazine should 
provide this well-deserved recogni- 
tion. Speaking for the people of 
Florida, I can say that we are very 
proud of the high cultural level 
which the Norton Gallery, together 
with the Ringling Museum at Sara- 
sota, have made possible in our 
State. 

We shall always gratefully re- 
member the action of Mr. Ralph 
H. Norton and the late Mrs. Norton 
in establishing and subsidizing this 
institution. We know that the ex- 
hibitions provided by the Gallery 
are of a high metropolitan charac- 
ter, and that excellent instruction is 
available in the School of Art. 

I wish to offer my best wishes for 
the continued excellence and pro-- 
perity of the institution. 


MILLARD F.. CALDWELL, Governor, 
State of Florida, Tallahassee. 





whether paintings or sculpture, be- 
cause of their size and regardless of 
their quality, look absurdly small and 
insignificant. 

While architectural beauty should not 
be overlooked in building a museum, 
the principal purpose of such an insti- 
tution is to display its works of art to 
the best advantage and its buildings 
should be designed with that in mind. 

We have had many compliments on 
the quality of our lighting in West Palm 
Beach. I think this has been because of 
three principal reasons. First, the bril- 
liant semi-tropical sunlight of Florida, 
which is on hand most of the time. Sec- 
ond, the absence of dirt which greatly 
reduces the efficiency of ceiling light in 
the large cities where manufacturing 
is carried on. And third, the fact that 
our rooms are relatively small, and the 
ceilings correspondingly low, so that 
the source of light is comparatively 
close to the objects to be lighted. Too 
much emphasis can not be placed on 
the desirability of careful and expert 
attention being given to methods of dis- 
play in general, and especially to light- 
ing, so that art treasures can be seen 
to the best advantage. 

Several gifts of paintings and sculp- 
ture from other sources have been ac- 
cepted by the Norton Gallery and due 
attribution made. They are welcome if 
members of the acquisition committee 
pass favorably on them as suitable in 
type and quality for the improvement 
of the collections. It is hoped that the 
endowment will prove sufficient to pro- 
vide additional works of art from time 
to time in order to reflect new and 
meritorious developments in the art 
field. 

Interest in art in the Palm Beaches 
is constantly increasing, and the ac- 
ceptance of much of the current non- 
representational art is becoming more 
general. The beautiful winter climate 
attracts students to the school and visi- 
tors to the gallery. There seems every 
reason to believe that our institution 
will have a useful future. 


Official List of 
The Norton Collection 


OLD MASTERS 


Artist Title 


Francis Lemuel Abbott, Portrait of David Hartley. 

Sir William Beechey, Portrait of Colonel Aber- 
crombie. 

Jan Brueghel, The Elder, 

Cenni di Francesco di 
Madonna, 


Landscape. 
Ser Cenni, The Enthroned 


Pieter Claessens If, Rest on the Flight into 
Egypt. 

El Greco, The Purification of the Temple. (Gift 
of E. & A. Silberman Galleries, 1942) 

William Etty, Nude. 

John E, Ferneley, English Gentleman in Riding 
Costume. 

Frans Francken, The Younger, Christ with Mary 
and Martha. 

The Master of Frankfort, Descent from the Cross. 

Thomas Gainsborough, Girl with Pigs. 

Thomas Gainsborough, Landscape. 

Luca Giordano, Diana with Nymphs. 

Samuel van Hoogstraien, Self Portrait with Goose- 
berries. 

John Hoppner. Portrait of a Gentleman. 


Italian—Tuscany, circa 1290, Madonna and Child. 
Karel du Jardin, The Game of Mora. 
The Master of 1518, Temptation of St. Anthony. 
Nicolas de Largilliere. Lady in Red. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, Portrait of a 
Nicolaas Maes, Portrait of a Lady. 
Bartoleme Esteban Murillo, St. Thomas 
His Clothes among Beggar Children. 
John Opie, Dr. Samuel Johnson 
William Owen, Self Portrait. 
Sir Henry Raeburn, Portrait ef James Farrer. 
Sir Henry Raeburn, George Bruce of Langlee. 


Lady. 


Dividing 








Sir Henry Raeburn. The Hon. Mrs. George Pat- 
terson of Castle Huntly. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Miss Simplicity. 


George Romney, 
Joos Van Cleve, 
Anthony Van Dyck, The Madonna 
Willem Van Nieulant, View of a 
Jan Adriaenz Van Staveren, St. Hieronymus. 
Antonio da Viterbo, Madonna with Child. 
Richard Wilson, Cicero, Atticus, Quintus at Villa 
Arpinum. 
John Zoffany, Portrait of Thomas Edmund Bury. 


Portrait of Mr. Justice Beard. 
Saint Jerome. 

in Glory. 
Town. 


EUROPEAN (19th and 20th Century) 

Andre Bauchant, View of Chateau. 

Georges Braque, The Mantel, 1927. 

Georges Braque, Still Life on Red Table Cloth, 
1936. 

Eugene Carriere, The Favorite Toy. 

Paul Cezanne, Portrait of the Artist's Son. 


The Zatitere 
Still Life. 


Vincenzo Colucci, 
Gustave Courbet, 
Gustave Courbet, Paleite of the Artist. 

Mare Chagall, Anniversary Flowers, 1947. 
Andre Derain, Head of a Girl. 

Marie Dieterle, Cows in 
Raoul Dufy. Jaormina. 
Henri Fantin-Latour, Sti/l Life 
Paul Gauguin, Agony in the 
Juan Gris, Le Journal, 1916. 
W. Lee Hankey, The Market Place, Dieppe. 


Ducal Palace. 


Landscape. 


with Flowers. 
Garden, 


Raymond Kanelba, Portrait of Mme. Mullard. 
(Gouache) 

Moise Kisling, Vartiniquaise. 

Paul Klee, Twigs in Autumn, (Pastel) 


Marie Laurencin, 
1910. 
Marie Laurencin, Le Mantille 
Frans Masereel, L’Retanj. 
Henri Matisse, Lorette, 1916. 
Henri Matisse, Two Rays. 
Amadeo Modigliani, Rose Caryatid. 
Claude Monet, Gardens at 


Masquerade in Landscape, ca. 


Noire. 


(Gouache) 
Bordighera. 


Adolphe Monticelli, Empress Eugenie and At- 
tendants. 

Pablo Picasso, Au Cafe, 1901. (Pastel) 

Pablo Picasso, Still Life with Printed Foulard, 
1924. 

Camille Pissarro, Garden of the Parsonage at 


Knocke, Flanders. 
B. Pothast, Duich 
Odilon Redon, 


Interior. 
Flowers. 


Auguste Renoir, Man with Carnation. 
Augustin Theodule Ribot, Woman Seated. 
Giovanni Romagnoli, Cabaret. 


Georges Rouault, 
Chaim Soutine, 
Maurice Utrillo, 
Maurice Utrillo, 
Maurice de 
Maurice de 
(Gouache) 


Group of Rustics. 
Landscape. 

Rue de Montmartre. 
Petite Eglise de Camagqne. 
Viaminck, Village Street. 
Viaminck, The Village of 


(Watercolor) 


Beauches. 


AMERICAN OILS 


Milton Avery, Black 


Horses. 
George Bellows, Winter 
0. E. Berninghaus, 
Louis Betts, Repose. 
Max Bohm, Mrs. Bohm. 
Aaron Bohrod, House on Main Street—Carbondale. 
Adolphe Borie, Bather. 


Landscape with and White 


Afternoon, 
Indians on Horses. 


Jessie Arms Botke, White Peacocks and Del 
phinium. 
Robert Brackman, Self Portrai:. 


Alexander Brook, Girl at Windorr. 

Emil Carlsen, Niagara Falls. 

John Carroll, Jade Scarf. 

Francis Cahpin, Cedarburg, 

James Chapin, Ruby Green Singing. 

Marvin Cone, Cedar River Valley. 

Elliott Daingerfield, Sunset Glory. Blowing Rock, 
v.¢ 


Saturday Af .ernoon. 


Stark Davis, Parrot and Flowers. 
Louis Paul Dessar, Landscape. 
Frank V. Dudley, Beach Scene. 
Jules Dupre, Landscape. 
Frank Duveneck, Head of 
Jerry Farnsworth, Calypso. 
Nicolai Fechin, Pasqualita. 
Nicolai Fechin, Portrait of Indian 
Eugene Fromentin, The Rest. 
Leon Gaspard, Russian Peasants. 
John R. Graback, Sidewalks of New 
William C. Grauer, Siring Motif. 
Childe Hassam, Gloucester Harbor. 
Robert Henri, Por.rait of a Boy. 
Eugene Higgins, Seaweed Gatherer. 
Victor Higgins, Snow Scene. 
Edward Hopper, August in the City. 
George Inness, Landscape with River. 
Walter B. Krawiec, The Burial. 
Leon Kroll, Hilda. 
Walt Kuhn, Morning. 
Ernest Lawson, Hoboken Heights. 
Ernest Lawson, Hoboken Water Front. 
Ernest Lawson, Railroad Track. 
Julian Levi, Romany Marie. 
George Luks, An Old Pal. 
Henry Lee McFee, Still Life with 
Ross Mofiett, The Power Dory. 
Robert Motherwell, Personage. 
Hobart Nichols, St. Martins in 
Ivan G. Olinsky, Portrait of 
Sam Ostrowsky, Stil/ Life. 
Lustgarten, 1946) 
Pauline Palmer, The Precious Jeiel. 
Robert Philipp, Bertrose. 
Robert Philipp, Let.y. 
Hovsep Pushman. When Autumn 
Hovsep Pushman, When Spring 
Henry W. Ranger, Landscape. 
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Tenth Annual 


Southeastern Circuit 
By Hugh F. McKean 


A STATELY FRAGMENT of shattered 
building, a well advanced strip tease, a 
pattern of city roof tops, a mixture of 
fish and rectangles, a deep swamp aglow 
with strange lights, and thirty-nine 
other works of widely varying subjects 
and treatments make up the Tenth An- 
nual Exhibition of Contemporary Amer- 
ican Painting, Southeastern Circuit. 

The pictures were invited from New 
York galleries by a committee including 
Mrs. Georgine Shillard-Smith, president 
of the Florida Gulf Coast Art Center 
at Clearwater, Florida; Ralph H. Mc- 
Kelvey, director of the Clearwater Art 
Museum; Peyton Boswell, editor of the 
Art Dicest; E. R. Hunter, director of 
the Norton Gallery of Art, West Palm 
Beach; Hugh F. McKean, director of 
the Morse Gallery of Art, Rollins Col- 
lege, Winter Park, Florida; and Alonzo 
M. Lansford, new director of the Isaac 
Delgado Art Gallery, New Orleans. No 
artist represented in the most recent of 
these annual shows is included this 
year. 

After opening at the Augusta Art 
Club on Oct. 24, the exhibition will 
next move to the Gibbs Art Gallery, 
Charleston, Nov. 21-Dec. 5. The balance 
of the schedule: Norton Art Gallery, 
Dec. 17-Jan. 2; Wesleyan Conservatory, 
Macon, Jan. 9-23; Clearwater Art Mu- 
seum, Jan. 30-Feb. 13; University of 
Florida, Feb. 20-Mar. 6; Morse Gallery, 
Rollins College, Mar. 13-27; Mint Mu- 
seum, Charlotte, Apr. 3-17; University 
of Georgia, Athens, Apr. 24-May 8; Tel- 
fair Academy, Savannah, May 15-29. 

Those who search the exhibition for 
gay glimpses of life sunny side up will 
be largely disappointed. Neither are 
there any goddesses enveloped only in 
purity. Contemporary American paint- 
ing, when it is honest, reflects some 
aspect of the way people think now. 
This exhibition reveals the almost uni- 
versal anxiety about what tomorrow 
may bring. There is much evidence of 
tension, and there is more than a hint 
that man may be a mere incident in a 
hostile universe. 


These ideas are not offered pictorially 
and they often appear to come from 
the subconscious rather than the con- 
scious mind of the painter. They are 
indicated by the frequent use of dark 
earth colors and brooding color com- 
binations. They are found in the tense 
angularity of the forms so different 
from the happy swing of Baroque forms. 
They appear in the patterns dominated 
by verticals and diagonals rather than 
quiet horizontals. Subject matter is 
quite different from that found in the 
paintings of the optimistic 19th century. 
The human beings, even in the portraits, 
are earthbound. 

The Southeastern Show has more in 
it, however, than a record of the strong 
currents in present day thought. It is 
impressive evidence that some of our 
painters mean to discover their own 
world and record it in the most logical 
and efficient way. 

Raphael Gleitsmann, for example, in 
his painting En Passant, shows the ob- 
server a dark world where a ghostly 
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The Prophetic Dream: CHARLES RAIN. In Southeastern Circuit 


ruin shines with its own light. The build- 
ing has been shattered but the loveli- 
ness of what remains hallows the ground 
it crumbles on. Gleitsmann tells of sad- 
ness in his wine reds and deep greens, 
but he also tells of hope in high tones 
and their delicate glazes. By sharp con- 
trast of light against dark he charges 
his world with mystic power. 

Strip Tease by Reginald Marsh re- 
veals the red-blooded vulgarity of the 
smoke filled theater where the voice 
in the back rasps “Take it off!” The 
rich browns of Strip Tease do not prom- 
ise a full measure of happiness either 
for the teaser or the teased, but there 
is exuberance in Marsh’s forms and 
enthusiasm in his people. 

Arthur Osver, in Winter Landscape, 
records his pleasure ina sight not really 
enjoyed by many, the roof tops of the 
city. His world is one of sooty greys 
and browns, and rectangular rhythms. 
It is free from the complications of deep 
space, and, better yet, it is free from 
the curse of time. The complexities of 


every day living are there, though. It 
is a serious, tense and somewhat drab 
world. 

Vernon Smith, a Cape Cod carpenter, 
constructs a picture as he might build 
a house. Each rectangle and each quiet 
color has an assigned role in his com- 
position, Fishing Motif, and they play 
their parts well. 

There is mystery in B. J. O. Nord- 
feldt’s Winter Swamp, Minnesota. 
Flashes of strange light silhouette omi- 
nous black birds and fragments of trees. 
Nordfeldt’s mysticism is a 20th century 
variety. He does not offer angels or 
gods whispering elevating messages in 
the ears of the faithful. His thick paint 
makes trees, birds, water and reflections 
and he says “There is more in this than 
trees, birds, water and reflections.” And 
whatever it is is grimly serious. 

They Wait by Zoltan Sepeshy reveals 
the interesting fact that Sepeshy is 
much closer to seagull circles than any 
other American painter. This picture is 
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Roaring Fork: IvAN LE LORRAINE ALBRIGHT 


Man With Razor: NICOLA ZIROLI 


More Integrated Modernism Marks Chicago Watercolor Biennial 


By C. J. Bulliet 


Cuicaco:—A rather sharp swing-back 
from the undigested and callow ‘Mod- 
ernism” that has been too characteristic 
of the Art Institute shows of late is 
noted gratefully by the visitors to the 
59th Annual American Exhibition, 
which opened election day to continue 
throughout the remainder of 1948, 

This year’s show is devoted to water- 
colors and drawings. The American oil 
and sculpture show is now a biennial, 
alternating with the watercolors. 

While the jurors bent a little back- 
ward to give a break to those artists 
who believe pictures should look recog- 
nizably like something in the heavens 
above or in the earth beneath or in 
the waters under the earth, they re- 
gained their equilibrium and swayed 
a little the other way when it came 
to the awarding of prizes. Jurors were 


Edmund Lewandowski, Milwaukee paint- 
er; Andrew C. Ritchie, director of the 
Albright Gallery, Buffalo; and Cady 
Wells, painter of Santa Fe. 

Ivan Le Lorraine Albright’s first- 
prize-winning Roaring Fork will give 
you a glad surprise if you will look 
long and attentively enough at it to 
spot a realistic horse near the right 
edge of the canvas. You can argue a 
whole afternoon with your companion 
visiting the show with you as to the 
rest of the picture. There seems to be 
an Official theory at the Art Institute 
that there are three saddles in it, each 
larger than the horse—take this tip 
for what it is worth. But Ivan, as al- 
ways, with his spectacular and vivid 
colors gives you a dizzy ride on his 
merry-go-round. 

Jacob Lawrence, another prize win- 
ner, eliminates faces, but his Migration 
of Negro workers at a railroad or bus 


Moths and Flame: Rospert Biair. Awarded Witkowsky Prize 





station has in it plenty of pathos and 
“social significance.”’ Lawrence, a young 
New Jersey Negro, attracted atten- 
tion two years ago at the Art Insti- 
tute with his “John Brown” series, and 
is definitely maturing. 

Karl Priebe, another young and pro- 
gressing modernist from Milwaukee, 
won a major prize with a gorgeous 
Lady With a Bird, decked fantastically 
with all the colors of the rainbow. 

Stuart Davis is doing a little spoof- 
ing, I imagine, with his highly-compli- 
cated, prize-winning abstraction, Ana. 
Don’t know, but the Ethiopian Ana in 
the lower left-hand corner, easier to 
spot than Albright’s horse, may be 
walking wearily away from it. Stuart 
enjoys the quaint reputation of being 
“the most daring of American abstract 
painters,” to quote an official Art In- 
stitute opinion. 

Nicola Ziroli’s self-portrait, Man With 
a Razor, adorned with a $100 ribbon by 
the judges, has something of the drol- 
lery of a belated Goya or Daumier. 

But the prize-winner apt to stimu- 
late the enthusiasm of the connoisseur 
is Morris Graves, whose _bill-to-bill 
clash of a couple of humming-bird-like 
birds won for him a $400 prize. In the 
Air, he calls the picture, and it is one 
of a group of sixteen watercolors and 
gouaches, dark and sombre, all of birds, 
which fill a room in the show. 

Graves, who lives in a mountain cabin 
out of Seattle, is making his Chicago 
debut, except for a single canvas in a 
show at the Art Institute last year, 
though his work is known in other 
American cities. A product of WPA, 
he became important in 1941 with his 
first major exhibition at the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York. Two Gug- 
genheim Fellowships have failed to 
spoil him as “a primitive of the way.” 

Things like Moon Mad Crow in Surf 
and Raven on a Rock at Night, along 
with In the Air, singled out for a prize, 
proclaim him a genius, albeit circum- 
scribed and minor. His birds are as 
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Spider Monkey: BETTY DAVENPORT FORD 





Untamed: BERNARD FRAZIER ($500 I.B.M. Prize) 


Syracuse Museum Presents 13th Annual for Nation’s Ceramists 


THE BEST METHOD whereby a relative- 
ly small museum may achieve a repu- 
tation out of proportion to its size or 
endowments is to do one thing that 
needs doing superbly well. The best 
example of this accomplishment is the 
Syracuse Museum and its National Ce- 
ramic Annual, now in its 13th install- 
ment at the Museum until December 12, 
when it will again start a nation-wide 
tour. 

The Annual, which got off to a mod- 
est start in 1932 as a memorial to the 
well-known Syracuse ceramist, Ade- 
laide Alsop Robineau, has grown to in- 
ternational rank on two levels: It has 
encouraged ceramic sculpture to the 
point of bringing it back into the fold 
of fine arts where it belongs, and it has 
acted as an enterpreneur between art- 
ist and industry in an attempt to im- 
prove the quality of pottery and enam- 


Three Canape Trays by Sascha Brastoff. 
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els, mass produced and otherwise. 

In 1937 the Ceramic Annual was the 
first show of its kind to be invited 
abroad officially, to the Scandinavian 
countries and England, and the tour 
was financed by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. In 1939 Dorothy Liebes, as di- 
rector of the decorative arts section of 
the Golden Gate Exposition, invited it 
to represent American ceramic art at 
the Fair; and the tenth anniversary 
Annual, co-sponsored and bought by the 
International Business Machines Cor- 
poration, expanded to encompass con- 
temporary ceramics of the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Suspended during the war, the An- 
nual has grown apace during the past 
three years when it has been co-spon- 
sored by Onondaga Pottery, and the 
current one is breaking a number of 
records: 500 artists submitted work, the 


Awarded Harper Pottery Prize 





largest number ever to contribute to a 
Ceramic National; there is a larger per- 
centage of ceramic sculpture than ever 
before, and greater diversity in design, 
technique and geographical distribution 
of prizes. The judges found the sculp- 
ture both more serious in design and 
more representational, and the pottery 
more functional. However, in view of 
the many prizes given by industrial 
firms and the co-sponsoring by Onon- 
daga, it seems rather too bad that the 
judges found nothing worthy of the 
$500 Gump prize for “the best designed 
piece or pieces suitable for mass pro- 
duction” or the $250 Commercial Decal 
prize for “the piece with the best din- 
nerware decoration suitable for com- 
mercial production.” 

The first prize, $500 offered by I.B.M. 
for ceramic sculpture, was given to 
Bernard Frazier, director of Tulsa’s 
Philbrook Art Center, for two dynamic 
animal figures. Nothing ‘cute’ here. 
The Untamed horse and Patriarch buf- 
falo are forceful, masculine, serious 
pieces, considered ‘the best ceramic 
sculpture seen in recent years’’ by the 
judges. Another fine piece is the poig- 
nant figure of a Young Monk, typical 
of the sculpture of Henry Rox in other 
media, which received the $100 award 
of the National Sculpture Society for 
“the work of sculpture in ceramics pos- 
sessing the highest sculptural quality 
regardless of production method.” The 
only prizewinning abstractions were the 
two entries by Archipenko, which em- 
phasize line, form and composition, 
given the $100 B. F. Drakenfield prize. 

Other ceramic sculpture awards went 
to Viktor Schreckengost for a startled- 
looking sitting Bull ($100 Vitro Mfg. 
prize); Egon Weiner for a mask-like 
head of a Philosopher ($100 Harper 
Electric prize); Betty Davenport Ford 
for an amusing and lively Spider Mon- 
key ($100 United Clay Mines prize for 
sculpture showing animated action): 
and to Wayne Long for an obese but 
brilliant-hued Bird in sparkling glazes 
($100 American Art Clay prize). The 
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Rock Harbor: XAVIER GONZALEZ. Dana Watercolor Medal 


Watercolor Annual at Pennsylvania Academy 


By Dorothy Drummond 
PHILADELPHIA :—The 46th Annual Ex- 
hibition of Water Colors and Prints 
sponsored by the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts and the Phila- 
delphia Water Color Club, and shown 


at the Academy, is primarily an ex- 
hibition for and by artists. 
Too large, but skillfully hung on 


newly painted walls that are most flat- 
tering, it numbers 528 works from art- 
ists residing in 36 states, Hawaii, Can- 
ada, Mexico, France, Switzerland and 
Cuba. 

So far flung is its range that it gains 
international flavor, and places such 
European originals as Picasso, Braque, 
Leger, Matisse and Rouault in close 
proximity to their American imitators, 
thus providing the man-in-the-street, 
who does not know how our artists 
“get that way,” fecund basis for com- 
parison and evaluation. 


Some years ago the Academy ad- 
mitted black and whites, including 
prints, to its watercolor annual. To- 


day such work comprises more than a 
third of the show, and accounts, in 
part, for an over-all grayness, in spite 
of a few violently colorful entries. The 
grayness, however, also exists in the 
watercolors, which are primarily inti- 
mate, experimental studio expressions 
rather than pictures studied for effect 
or for sale, 

Influences abound—from those of the 
featured Europeans to Marin, Sheeler 
and Hayter. Hayter, possibly the most 
recent of these influences, seems to be 
developing a “school,” somewhat in the 
sense of the old masters, with outcrop- 
pings all the way from Iowa and Illi- 
nois to the workshop of the Phila- 
delphia Print Club. 

But leanings toward the abstract are 
matched by a strong return to realism, 
Picasso being in the lead with his 
“Pigeon” of 1947! The new realism, 
however, has absorbed and profited cre- 
atively by awareness of the abstract, 
and returns in no sense to the world 
of Bouguereau. Rather does it lean 


Sailboats, Edgartown: Francis CHAPIN. Philadelphia Watercolor Prize 











upon the romantic and the dramatic. 
Martin Jackson’s handsome trio of 
large compositions, for instance, welds 
into a realistic pattern base both ro- 
manticism and abstraction. A some- 
what similar synthesis, expressed with 
greater dramatic force, may be found 
in the watercolor group by Dan Lutz; 
while fancy and abstraction have 
touched Charles Burchfield, Karl 
Schrag and Dong Kingman. 

That realism, itself, can partake of 
abstraction is indicated in rural water- 
colors by Andrew Wyeth and John Mc- 
Coy in the pattern strength dominating 
dry dock and boat compositions by the 
Martino brothers, Antonio and Gio- 
vanni; and in the effective use of tree 
repetitions and distances in Black River 
by Ivan Le Lorraine Albright. 

Another object lesson in the absorp- 
tion of the abstract is provided by two 
honor wining watercolors: Sailboats, 
Edgartown by Francis Chapin, winner 
of the Philadelphia Water Color Prize 
of $200, and Rock Harbor by Xavier 
Gonzalez, accorded the Dana Water 
Color Medal. 

Both artists tackled similar subject 
matter—boats in harbor. Both have 
been influenced strongly by contempo- 
rary color and design theories, the 
former leaning toward the sparkle of 
impressionistic color, the latter toward 
the more structural geometry of cu- 
bism. Consequently, the break-up of 
solids in the Chapin is matched by a 
compact organization in the Gonzalez, 
which is one of a notable trio by the 
same artist; The Eddies and The Hol- 
low, studies in realism, one based on 
sands and one on swamp, revealing 
strong abstract simplification. 

Singled out for the Alice McFadden 
Eyre Medal is Near East, a color in- 
taglio, by Mauricio Lasansky. Given 
for the “best” print, the award also 
carries the honor of purchase. Technical 
excellence and rich color quality com- 
bine to justify jury enthusiasm, but 
handling and viewpoint smack of 
Hayter. 

Georges Rouault, noted French con- 
temporary, received the Joseph Pen- 
nell Memorial Medal (awarded by the 
Directors of the Philadelphia Water 
Color Club), his prize-winner being 
Crucifixion, an aquatint. Heavy line ac- 
cents simplification of form to create 
a direct and forceful composition. 

Parking Lot, a cityscape with little 
figures and abstract play of shadows 
and shapes, won the Wheelwright Prize 
of $100 for Royal Lewando, still a stu- 
dent in the Academy’s schools. Honor- 
able mention went to Jacob Lawrence 
for Rummage Sale. 


The war brought the younger Amer- 
ican painter face to face with the East, 
its color and its mysticism, an experi- 
ence that is variously expressed in the 
current annual, Symbolism is strong in 
Building the Temple by Edward John 
Stevens; while one of, the haunting 
watercolors is Camel Woman by Mil- 
lard Sheets, a realistic figure composi- 
tion that touches upon age-old fears 
and bizarre forms. 


Execution no less than subject mat- 
ter reveals the gradual shortening of 
the gap between East and West, and 
suggests a bridge via the handling of 


[Please turn to page 37) 
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Portraits of Estates 


MADELINE HEwEsS, Baltimore painter 
now living in Connecticut, is having 
her first one-man show at the Maynard 
Walker Gallery. The 21 provocative oils 
displayed, ranging from poetic interpre- 
tations of country farm houses to lyri- 
cal figure compositions, testify to the 
ability and highly personalized effects 
of this painter. Miss Hewes’s love of 
country life is clearly exemplified in 
her realistic, simplified treatment of 
barns, stables and animals rencered in 
flat, almost pure color. 


When first viewing Miss Hewes works 
one might find them bordering on the 
primitive, but on closer observation it 
is realized that the deliberate simpli- 
fication and precise patterns could not 
have been done by an untutored paint- 
er; delicate drawings plus strong de- 
sign indicate a skilled craftsman. Miss 
Hewes specializes in commissioned por- 
traits of country estates with each 
horse or chicken carefully delineated 
and vitally characterized. Morning at 
Hillside Farm, with its harmonious 
color, is one of the most successful of 
this group. 

We found particularly appealing the 
charming and happy painting Spring, 
depicting children playing in a park; 
the sensitive concept and moving de- 
sign gives full play to Miss Hewes’s 
rich imaginative qualities and inclina- 
tion towards the realm of fantasy. 
(Nov. 15-Dec, 4.)—-MARYNELL SHARP. 


Art With Their Music 


A promising program for widening 
art appreciation is under way in St. 
Louis where concert-goers are being 
offered weekly exhibitions of paintings 
along with their music. Each week a 
group of paintings, selected by Perry 
Rathbone, director of the St. Louis Art 
Museum, and Vladimir Golschmann, 
art-collecting conductor of the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, will be hung in 
the Symphony concert hall. 

Program notes for the concert will 
also include discussions of the paintings 
on view, which are to be chosen with 
an ear—as well as an eye—to the music 
being played that week. 
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Homeward: SAMUEL ADLER 


Debut of Samuel Adler, Strong Expressionist 


AFTER 30 YEARS of painting, Samuel 
M. Adler emerges with his first exhibi- 
tion (oils and encaustics) at the Luyber 
Galleries. In our time, when a painter 
finishing his first canvas, rushes madly 
to a dealer, it is gratifying to find an 
artist who realizes that painting is no 
trick of throwing pigment on canvas 
but a studied difficult craft that takes 
years to master. 

Adler’s work is one of the most excit- 
ing and stimulating exhibitions that this 
reviewer has seen in many years; so 
much so, in fact, that it is difficult to 
describe. Visual art demands an audi- 


Morning at Hillside Farm: MADELINE HEWES 
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ence and it is almost impossible to ex- 
press the compact organizational forms 
and vigorous intensity found in Adler’s 
paintings. 

It was not until seven years ago that 
Adler found the expression and direc- 
tion that satisfied his personal de- 
mands; arriving at that point, he de- 
stroyed his former paintings and set to 
work realizing the compositions now 
on exhibition. The daring dramatic em- 
phasis, powerful rhythms and almost 
uncanny feeling for space testify to the 
maturity of the painter. Subtle patterns 
utilize every inch of canvas and the 
outlines do not simply describe con- 
tours but denote spatial volumes. 

Homeward (oil, depicting mother and 
child), is a strikingly beautiful paint- 
ing, rendered in brilliant reds and 
oranges and containing a strong emo- 
tional completeness. Invocation, with its 
fine textural qualities and exciting pat- 
terns, should also be noted. We found 
especially satisfying the small sensitive 
encaustic, Two Girls, displaying the art- 
ist’s command of this medium. 

Adler’s current exhibition is an in- 
spiring experience that indicates here 
is a man to be seriously considered 
among contemporary Americans. (Until 
Dec. 4.)—MARYNELL SHarpP. 


Carter Retrospective 


The Cleveland School of Art is cur- 
rently honoring one of its most success- 
ful graduates with a retrospective ex- 
hibition of watercolors and oils by 
Clarence H. Carter. On view until Nov. 
19, the show covers work produced 
from 1926, when Carter was still a 
student, through 1948. 
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McVey’s Barn: ANDREW WYETH (Tempera) 


Revealing Anew the Magic of Andrew Wyeth 


TEMPERAS AND WATERCOLORS by An- 
drew Wyeth, at the Macbeth Gallery, 
are arresting in their variety of sub- 
ject matter, and even more in the art- 
ist’s command of technical perform- 
ance to meet his conceptions. It is fur- 
ther pleasing to find an artist, whose 
watercolors have met with wide ac- 
claim, pausing before virtuosity over- 
takes him, to experiment in another 
medium, and one in which the slower 
building up of design is contrasted 
with the rapid execution of watercolor. 

Wyeth has always presented recog- 
nizable facts of the objective world, but 
not in expected or usual relations. It 
is his imaginative. recasting of visual 
experience that brings such vividness 
to his work—it combines for the ob- 
server the flattering sense of recogni- 
tion of the familiar with the impact of 
the unfamiliar in its presentation. Wy- 
eth is something of a magician, too, in 
his handling of light. He breaks up his 
light planes at times to effect a sud- 
den, startling brilliance in an unex- 
pected detail, or again modulates the 
light patterns so subtlely that they 
result in a soft diffusion of radiance 
throughout the picture. 

Although Wyeth’s work has been dis- 
tinctive in its adjustment of nuances 
of low, close-valued tones, the percep- 
tible warming up of his palette in the 
current work is a definite enhance- 
ment of it. Moreover, the inclusion of 
a number of small watercolors is grat- 
ifying. The writer has always believed 
that a small watercolor, unlike a can- 
vas, conveys the swift, concentrated 
impression that distinguishes this me- 
dium from oils. In the smaller papers, 
shown here, Lone Gull, winging its 
flight through a distant, broken sky; 
the exquisite arabesque of Sea Ferns, 
standing out of the coarse, shore grass 
against the blue of sea, or the poig- 
nancy of the decay of the gray, little 
houses in Boarded Up are some of the 
oustanding pieces of the exhibition. 

Yet one of the larger exhibits is 


probably the piece de resistance. It is 
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Nicholas, in which a fair haired child, 
seated in a woody tract, seems to be 
suddenly realizing the significance of 
the world about him in the rapt, al- 
most awed intensity of his childish ab- 
sorption. Another striking watercolor 
is Room in the Mirror, which just es- 
capes being a clever stunt and becomes 
the impressive working out of an orig- 
inal idea. 

The temperas include McVey’s barn, 
where a drowsy light entering the hay 
loft scarcely modifies the dusky semi- 
twilight, yet falls on the distant reaches 
of the heaped up hay in a brilliant pat- 
tern of the window panes and their 
framing. The textures of the tossed up 
hay are by way of being something 
special, not alone in their suggestion 
of the substance and mass of the whole 
loft, but in their distinct impression of 
giving out dusty pollen and spicy odor. 
Seed Corn is another felicitous tem- 
pera. The design of Christine’s World 
and Karl (in itself a remarkable char- 
acterization) seem to lack the pulling 
together into single, coherent impres- 
sion that Wyeth’s watercolors possess. 
(Until Dec. 14.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Austrian Exhibition Postponed 


The exhibition of Austrian State- 
owned works of art, scheduled for the 
Metropolitan Museum this season, has 
been postponed indefinitely, according 
to an announcement by Director Fran- 
cis Henry Taylor. These masterpieces 
from Vienna museums, now touring the 
Continent, feature the collections of the 
Hapsburgs, and include such famous 
paintings as Van Eyck’s Portrait of 
Cardinal Albergati, Titian’s: portraits of 
Isabella d’Este and Pope Paul III, Ver- 
meer’s The Painter in His Studio, and 
Velasquez’s family portraits of the 
Hapsburgs, the greatest collection of 
this artist’s work outside of Spain. 

Mr. Taylor is continuing negotiations, 
and hopes that the exhibition may come 
here sometime next year. It is now at 
the National Museum in Stockholm and 
will be shown next in Copenhagen. 









Logsdon Is Logsdon 


KENNETH LOGSDON’s paintings on view 
at the Babcock Galleries dispose of the 
cherished myth, that like the famed 
“Mrs. Harris,” there ‘ain’t no such per- 
son.” The artist, whose esthetic credo 
seems to be, it pays to advertise, should 
recall a much older and time-honored 
slogan, “Good wine needs no brush,” 
for a painter must stand or fall on his 
work, rather than on any propaganda 
about it. 

Commendation must be given to Logs- 
don for color, which is varied and effec- 
tive. Design seems to be the lacking 
element in the majority of the canvases, 
although in Backyard Tea there is a 
skillful resolution of detail. The figures 
of the women of these paintings, at- 
tenuated and elongated, might be co- 
ordinated into design, but there is no 
evidence of the artist’s ability to do so. 

These female figures all possess alike 
repellent heads, something between 
that of a horse with a lolling tongue, 
prolonged into an actual proboscis, their 
baldness relieved at the extremity of 
the skull by a sort of dangling chignon. 
None of these unpleasing attributes 
need trouble one, if they appeared to 
be serious elements of design. That 
Logsdon does know how to portray a 
feminine head is apparent in a small 
drawing of realistic and sound model- 
ing. 

The artist states that these canvases 
are to be destroyed later. It might be 
well if they were, and the artist, in- 
stead of seeking sensationalism, should 
apply his command of brush work and 
flair for color to serious works. The 
dictum of Delacroix comes to mind, 
when looking at these canvases: “The 
principal attribute of genius is to co- 
ordinate, to compose, to assemble rela- 
tionships.” There appears to be nothing 
of such a guiding principal in these 
canvases. (Until Dec. 4.) 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Rooftop Poetry 


ARTHUR OSvVER’S lyrical vision and 
fine pictorial unification endow drab 
urban subjects with a magical quality, 
as may be seen from his paintings now 
on view at the Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries (57th Street). 

These canvases give evidence of con- 
stant effort to refine and enrich vari- 
ous pictorial means. One notes an in- 
creasing relegation of subject matter 
to the role of springboard rather than 
end-point, Stress of one or another 
facet of his idiom occurs individual 
paintings, with several, like The Blue 
Chimney, or East River Landscape co- 
ordinated into particular unified expres- 
sions. In Astoria Nocturne shapes, col- 
ors and movement are simplified, while 
a cubist analysis of forms character- 
izes Queens Boulevard. 

Emphasis rests on three-dimensional 
spatial effects in Billboards and Tanks. 
Light receives varying treatment, some- 
times as linear pattern (reminiscent 
of Feininger and the oils of Demuth), 
sometimes as integral part of the struc- 
ture of the picture (Hast River Land- 
scape), sometimes as overall mood (Fur- 
nace Glow). (Until Nov. 20.) 


—PEGGY F. CRAWFORD. 
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Rebay Color Patterns 


THE NoN-OBJECTIVE Museum is hold- 
ing an exhibition of watercolors and 
collages by its director, Hilla Rebay. 
This exhibition fills a number of gal- 
leries, and, since no catalogue was 
available, it may well be that it does 
not run into the hundreds in the num- 
ber of items, as it appears to do to the 
observer. Watercolors, especially small 
ones when presented in such dense ar- 
ray, possess the unfortunate result of 
producing a saturation point in one’s 
vision so that they finally fail to make 
distinct appeal. 

The creation of abstract color pat- 
terns in purity and vividness of hues, 
often unexpectedly related in the dis- 
position of planes cut by linear pat- 
terns, is a recognized gift of this art- 
ist. Even in so large a grouping, where 
the deviation of theme is often slight, 
her unflagging invention is appreciable 
The musical themes are especially strik- 
ing, suggesting the effect of music 
much more clearly than any number 
of program notes. Since the basis of 
musical composition is cerebral, this 
cerebral rendering seems appropriate. 
Particularly noted were Scherzo, No. 2, 
Animato, and the varied interpretations 
of Pizzacato. 


The collages, a form of artistic ex- 
pression with which the artist made her 
debut some years ago, are witty and 
engaging. Fugue, in paper, flasticine 
and watercolor, brings a sudden and 
striking effect of this contrapuntal form 
of musical composition. Of quite an- 
other phase of work is the collage, The 
Fan, a realistic nude, gracefully dis- 
posed, the cut-out enhanced by touches 
of watercolor. (Until Dec. 30.) 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 


David to Courbet 


ANY SHOW PRESENTED at Wildenstein’s 
under the title ‘Masterpieces from 
David to Courbet” sounds like a formid- 
able affair. Their current project, 
however, is considerably less ambitious 
and impressive than the title would 
imply. For one thing, the pictures in- 
cluded, however notable their quality, 
have been shown on many previous oc- 
casions. They come from Wildenstein’s 
own stock bins (which is, to be sure, by 
no means a criticism of their quality, 
only of their news value), and they 
have been hung purely as a prefare, 
so to speak, for the major Wildenstein 
presentation of the fall season, a big 
Courbet survey show to come along 
later. 

Perhaps the exhibition’s major inter- 
est will be in its exposition of the evo- 
lution of French art from the closing 
years of the 18th century to the mid- 
dle of the 19th, in short, from the 
mannered portraiture of a Vigee-Le- 
Brun, through the classical precision 
of Baron Gros and Ingres, to the ro- 
manticism of Delacroix and the realism 
of Courbet. 

Among the _ especially rewarding 
items on view are an early Corot of 
Honfleur, David’s warm Head of Wo- 
man, Daumier’s Deuxieme Classe, and 
Courbet’s lush Woman Arranging Flow- 
ers. (Until Nov. 27.) 


—EMILY GENAUER. 
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Voluptuous Object: Mitzi SoLoMoNn (Pink Georgia Marble) 


Force and Poetic Content of Mitzi Solomon 


SCULPTURES BY MITzI SOLOMON, at the 
Kleemann Gallery, possess the stimu- 
lating character of the harmonious re- 
conciliation of two entirely unrecon- 
ciliable qualities, force and poetic con- 
tent. In the diversity of mediums which 
the artist employs in these pieces, and 
in their variety of forms, there is one 
constant, the motivating intention to 
express sculptural ideas in a personal 
idiom. 

That is not to say, of course, that 
Miss Solomon has not felt impressed by 
the world of modern sculptors; she 
would have to be insensitive, indeed, 
not to have done so. But it appears that 
she has not so much been influenced by 
them as she has discovered in their 
work certain aspects which she felt con- 
sonant with her own gifts and assimi- 
lated them to her individual expression. 

This artist’s craftsmanship has been 
so widely recognized that it scarcely 
calls for comment, except perhaps to 
emphasize her ability to hold her pieces, 
large or small, to a unified design, to 
which fluency of planes, continuity of 
line and balance of masses all con- 
tribute. It is interesting to notice how 
her handling varies with her mediums. 
The bronzes possess a vigor and sug- 
gestion of resistance of the material it- 
self, as in the Eve, or greater suavity 
of contours and a gentler play of light 
and shadow, as in Voluptuous Object, 
in marble. 


It must also be noted of her Eve— 
a theme of so many previous versions 
that it would seem impossible tq dis- 
cover a new one—that this is a highly 
original conception, the fluid figure with 
hands raised to shield her face and the 
symbolic apple and serpent concretely 
embodied in the design. 

Memorial, in wood, is a standing fig- 
ure with a child leaning against her 
and a fold of her drapery hiding her 
face. It is an almost stark presentment, 
yet poignant in its epitome of sorrow. 
The two-figured piece in aluminum, Lov- 


ers, which aroused so much controversy 
in an exhibition last year, impresses one 
anew with the ability of the artist to 
build up an intricate, plastic design 
from bodily planes contrasting and sup- 
porting rhythms.—MArGARET BREUNING. 


Avian Graves 


THE CURRENT EXHIBITION of drawings 
of birds by Morris Graves, at the Wil- 
lard Gallery, appears a decided con- 
trast to his last exhibition there, which 
was concerned with esoteric symbol- 
ism. Yet his previous preoccupation 
with birds in painting may be recalled. 
In this avian world, that he presents 
by single studies of birds, boldly han- 
dled in black and white for the most 
part, but with a few in washes of color, 
the artist escapes the realm of the 
ornithologist interested in portraying 
the most detailed minutiae of differing 
classes to proclaim himself a bird lover. 

These generalized forms suggest the 
exact quality of birdness—if there is 
such a term—conveying the whole 
character of each subject, one could 
scarcely say sitter; they appear to be 
a summing up of many intensive ob- 
servations. The nesting birds, sitting 
triumphantly and somewhat smugly on 
their eggs, the nest seekers with a 
coveted bit of building material are not 
so much seizures of individual species 
as of bird habit, which countless gen- 
erations of them have inherited. 

The crouching, little bird, that has 
gone mad from confinement in its Zoo 
cage, and the Oh, So Lonely bird are 
the only papers that seem to portray 
specific birds, in an emotional approach. 
The other renderings, however appar- 
ently realistic, are abstractions of bird 
form and gesture. It is amusing to note 
how the artist has depicted the eagle, 
the “king of birds,” with raised shoul- 
ders and ruffled plumage, regal 
than rowdy. (Until Dec. 4.) 

MARGARET BREUNING. 


less 
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En Famille: EDoUARD VUILLARD 


The Early Works of Edouard Vuillard 


THE EXHIBITION of paintings by Ed- 
ouard Vuillard at the Seligmann Gal- 
leries, drawn from the early period of 
his work, presents an unfamiliar as- 
pect of his oeuvre. He is usually thought 
of as an “intimist,” depicting interior 
scenes, where the patterns of wall pa- 
pers and rugs ingeniously repeat the 
patterns of the women’s dresses, and 
where everything is enveloped in a 
flux of light and color. This exhibition 
discloses an intensity of statement both 
in the sharp definition of forms and the 
emphasis on simplified design in his 
work. 

The influence of Lautrec is directly 
felt in Chanteuse en Rouge, and that 
of Gauguin less directly—both Vuillard 
and Bonnard were disciples of Gauguin 
as young students—in the flatness of 
many patterns and a tendency to dis- 
tortion. Yet Vuillard never felt the 
need, as Gauguin did, of exotic scenes 
as inspiration for his work. His sub- 


jects lay about him in his environing 
world. Witness Le dejeuner and En 
Famille, with its carefully placed fig- 
ures around the family table, and La 
Soupe, with its broadly brushed figure 
bending over that essential of French 
life. 

In some of the late paintings, the 
decorative element which was to pre- 
vail in Vuillard’s work is stressed as 
in the gouache La Visite. The most im- 
pressive of this type of work is Inti- 
macy, the whole warmth of home life 
summed up in the two figures, one a 
woman embroidering, one a man seated 
facing her reading. The high-ceilinged 
room with its figured rug, its pictures, 
its well-placed furnishings glow with 
color, while the figures stand out pow- 
erfully under the radiance of ceiling 
lamps. It represents intimacy, security, 
the hidden life of the “foyer,” as only 
the French understand it. (Until Nov. 
27.) —-MARGARET BREUNING. 


Allied Artists Open 35th Annual Exhibition 


THE THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of the Allied Artists of America, now 
on view at the National Arts Club, in- 
cludes oils, watercolors and sculpture. 
Wayman Adams’ portrait, Gus Parker, 
Stonemason, recipient of the associa- 
tion’s medal for painting, is one of the 
outstanding items of the exhibition. 
Other awards of medals for honor in- 
clude in sculpture, Jaguar by Joseph 
Boulton, and in watercolor, the land- 
scape, Afternoon Shadows by Cyril A. 
Lewis, and for painting other than por- 
traiture, The Prisoner by Alfred Crimi. 

Other prizes in the exhibition were 
awarded to Rosario Gerbino for the 
accomplished painting, Coney Island 
Creek, a $200 award for an outstand- 
ing work; the Arthur C. Friedrichs’ 
prize of $25 was given to Jerri Ricci 
for Incoming Tide; the Burton T. Bush 
$50 prize for landscape to Tore Apslund 
for Union Square; and the $25 award 
to Harry De Maine for October Blue. 

Two anonymous prizes were given re- 
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spectively to Keith Shaw Williams for 
his portraiture, Miss Gottesman, and 
to Vincent Svoboda for Gloucester 
Boats. While sculpture is in a minority 
of the items shown, there are excellent 
examples of portraiture in this medium. 
In the watercolor section, there are 
numerous pictures that display both 
high technical accomplishment and 
brilliant color patterns. Oils, which pre- 
dominate in the showing, reveal sound 
craftsmanship in realistic approach. 

In addition to the awards cited, hon- 
orable mention was given to works by 
L. Martha Graham, Takuma Kajwara, 
Richard Crocker and Ruth Brail. Two 
Sunday afternoon receptions are to be 
held, one on November 14, when Henry 
Gasser will demonstrate watercolor 
painting and one on November 21, when 
Gordon Grant will paint a marine. The 
galleries will be open from 1 to 6 P.M. 
until November 27. No admission fee 
required. 

~MARGARET BREUNING. 


The Miller Collection 


THE MILLER COLLECTION, for some 
years now, has been a name to conjure 
with in the art world. One knew that 
it represented a large group of pri- 
marily abstract paintings of uncom- 
promisingly progressive tendency, as- 
sembled by a company which manufac- 
tures lighting fixtures, to dramatize the 
kinship between modern art and archi- 
tecture. 

Now the collection is being exhibited 
at Knoedler’s for the benefit of the 
scholarship fund of New York Univer- 
sity’s Institute of Fine Arts. And for 
this reviewer at least it turned out to 
be not progressive at all, but, on the 
contrary, singularly out-of-date. No 
doubt these pictures and sculptures by 
Mondrian, van Doesburg, Hans Arp, 
Helion and others, do have bearing on 
contemporary architecture. They grow, 
of course, out of the experiments at 
Bauhaus, whose major premise was 
that paintings are architecture, to be 
composed with similar regard for the 
physical properties of texture, color 
and shape. 

But in recent years many of us have 
come more and more to believe that 
art must be something more than archi- 
tecture (as a matter of fact, the Miller 
people do not argue this), and there 
are only a few items in the Miller 
Collection (by Matta, Tamayo, Marin, 
Tunnard, Callery, Pereira, and the 
like) which possess that poetic, lyrical 
essence which, combined with architec- 
tural form, gives art more warmth and 
depth than you find in an architectural 
facade. 

On the other hand there are. some 
works in the collection, like Miro’s large 
The Cat’s Whiskers, which do not even 
have purity of form to salvage its silli- 
ness. (Until Nov. 20.) 

—EMILY GENAUER. 


Vespignani Debut 


One of the young Italian artists about 
whom word has seeped back to us with- 
in recent months is twenty-four-year- 
old Vespignani. The Hugo Gallery is 
currently presenting his American de- 
but, a collection of paintings and draw- 
ings of Italy, principally the wrecked 
region around Rome. 

They’re a strange lot, but at the 
same time they’re uncommonly inter- 
esting. The oils are almost a deliberate 
negation of all standard notions of 
quality, the more unusual in that most 
of the younger Italian artists today, 
however unorthodox their approach, 
cling to a national and traditional re- 
spect for craftsmanship. Vespignani’s 
oils are dreary in surface (scabrous 
or even irritating are too positive terms 
to describe adequately their negative 
character), banal in subject (street- 
cars, wrecked buildings, whores), and 
unimaginative in design. 

The drawings, however, are extraor- 
dinary, both technically and in their 
emotional power. Portraying a physical- 
ly and morally shattered Italy, they 
have the brutality and acerbity of the 
best early work of George Grosz, plus 
a textural variety and richness Grosz 
never approached. 

The exhibition continues until 
vember 21. 


No- 
—EMILY GENAUER. 
The Art Digest 
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Painted Fairy Tales 


Marc CHAGALL, whose paintings are 
on exhibition at the Pierre Matisse 
Gallery, is a surrealist whose work has 
no morbid or disturbing connotations. 
The dream world, which he creates 
with its mingled realism and fantasy, 
possesses the charm of a fairy tale. Its 
lovers, its brides, its bouquets, above 
all its constantly repeated figures of 
the humble denizens of the farmyard, 
the ass and the cock, take their places 
in some unexpected part of the canvas, 
yet with a strangely compelling rele- 
vance. It is a fairy tale told with a 
Russian accent and with a naivete that 
may be assumed, but which impresses 
one as real. 

In this floating oneiric world, it is 
the congruity of the color rhythms that 
holds the design into coherence. It 1s 
astonishing how many variations. of 
these themes the artist has created 
with much the same motivation, much 
as a musician produces on his original 
melody. But however poetic and dream- 
like his conceptions, they have vitality 
through this rhythmic cohesion, for all 
their mingled elements. The flaming 
reds and flashing blues, cut so often 
by acid greens or held against a lu- 
cent yellow, are basic elements of 
curious, yet clearly substantiated de- 
signs. 

The two flower pieces in gouache of 
this showing display Chagall’s special 
gifts of rich textures and luscious col- 
ors in all his paintings of bouquets 
and still lifes. One gouache, The Model, 
has a more definite approach to realism 
than most of his work in the figure of 
the artist turning to survey the con- 
scious fixity of the model. The head of 
the ass and the suggestion of an angel 
behind the easel and the bird above the 
figures seem to be part of the web that 
is woven around the painter and his 
model. 

More characteristic of this artist’s 
work are: Lovers Asleep, Bride with 
Flowers and Green Angel, poetry and 
prose that only Chagall seems to know 
how to combine. (Through Nov. 27.) 

MARGARET BREUNING. 


The Model: Marc CHAGALL 
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Self Portrait: WILLIAM M. CHASE 


Chase Retrospective 


THE RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION of the 
paintings of William M. Chase, at the 
American British Art Center, reaches 
back to his Munich period of “Old Mas- 
ter” backgrounds and murky tones, 
through his Venetian period, when con- 
tact with Duveneck perhaps influenced 
him to clean up his palette and set it 
with the clear, sparkling colors that 
characterize his later work. Through all 
his phases, he is an example of a “pure 
painter,” delighting in his craft, in- 
spired by an increasingly wide variety 
of objects to a virtuosity of brilliant 
objective painting. His admiration of 
the French masters is reflected in the 
luminosity of his mature canvases. 

Regrettably much of that luminosity 
and opalescence of color that marked 
such a canvas as English Cod seems 
to have disappeared, whether because 
Chase still employed bitumen, or whe- 
ther because the painting needs clean- 
ing. But there is an appreciable dim- 
ming of color and a sinking of forms 
into a murk of background. This un- 
fortunate fact is discernible in his Self 
Portrait, the warm tones of the flesh 
glowing from the canvas, but the form 
almost indistinguishable from its dark 
setting. 

In Portrait of a Boy no such criti- 
cism could be made. The radiant face 
is warm and vital and the white coat 
brushed in with that bravura of bold 
bring such vitality to 
Chase’s work. White Rose, the standing 
figure of a woman in a white dress dis- 
plays his particular virtuosity in paint- 
ing of whites, one white against an- 
other, one of diaphanous texture, an- 
other of heavy satin, each subtlely dif- 
ferentiated. The Artist’s Wife, rather 
tenuous as to form, is set against a rose 
background that seems caught up and 
reflected in the diaphanous folds of the 
dress. 

The criticism that Chase treated his 
portraiture like a still life might be 
justified in The Connoisseur, where the 
seated figure, a charming portrayal, 
has to contend with the gleaming sur- 
face of the almost heaped up detail of 
the studio’s opulence of decor. Portrait 





of Robert Blum is “straight” portrai- 
ture, a: finely perceived and rendered 
characterization accentuating the sen- 
sitiveness of the artist’s face. 

The Shinnecock canvases are filled 
with light and color. Shinnecock Hall is 
one of the intimate subjects which 
Chase rendered most felicitously. An 
unusual canvas of this period is Peconic 
Bay, gray water, gray sky, the flat sur- 
face of the water cut by a jutting pier 
and an effective detail of boats. (Until 
Dec. 4.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Marin’s Line 


THOUGH INDIVIDUAL ETCHINGS by John 
Marin may be quite familiar, the cur- 
rent large retrospective exhibition at 
An American Place presents the first 
opportunity to examine this facet of 
Marin’s art in detail, and to study his 
use of line apart from the color, so 
overwhelmingly important in his paint- 
ings. 

Many early pieces, done in France, 
document that naturalistic phase of his 
work, well known through writing but 
seldom seen in the flesh. Despite a con- 
ventional approach to subject matter, 
the treatment of line varies consider- 
ably from print to print. 

For instance, staccato strokes unify 
Place St. Jacques—Paris (No. 3), while 
long fluid lines establish the feeling in 
La Cathedrale—Rouen (No. 17). In 
Canal—Amsterdam (No. 23), short par- 
allel horizontal strokes create an over- 
all shimmering pattern quite apart 
from the realistic representation. By 
about 1909, Marin was using line pri- 
marily to express the emotional im- 
pact of a subject on him. 

After Marin’s return to the United 
States, he threw himself into an ex- 
ploration of the clash of opposing forces 
that, for him, vivifies matter. Perhaps 
contact with the cubist researches of 
Picasso, Braque, et al, affected him. 
In any case, the formal character of 
his pictures changed abruptly. Etchings 
of the Woolworth building and the 
Brooklyn Bridge, done in the early 
*teens, show lines depicting tension 
rather than external shape. Grain Ele- 
vators — Weehawken fairly explodes 
with opposing movements, and also in- 
dicates a new attention to the organiza- 
tion of planes. 

By the ’twenties Marin was in full 
possession of the means he had sought 
for portraying clash and balance. Now 
he produced the Downtown New York 
series in which (see No. 78) violent city 
movements are brought to equilibrium 
by a taut interaction of diagonal force 
lines with blank spaces. In others of 
this series, e.g., No. 57, a kaleidoscopic 
motion of planes is introduced. 

Marin focussed more interest on struc- 
ture in the ’thirties, adding solidity to 
his studies of movement. (See Sail- 
boat.) In Brooklyn Bridge (No. 54) 
we find a superb utilization of all Ma- 
rin’s findings to date. 

Marin has never ceased pushing out 
the limits of his inquiry. By 1945, he is 
dealing with the expressive possibilities 
of a simple curvilinear pattern (Group- 
ing—Dancing Figures), and The Lob- 
ster Fisherman, done this year, incor- 
porates a spiral motif unnoted in any 
earlier etchings. (Through Nov. 27.) 

—PEGGY F. CRAWFORD. 
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EpwarD MILLMAN, whose oils and 
gouaches are on view at the galleries 
of the Associated American Artists, had 
a varied and successful career in the 
art world, previous to his naval exper- 
iences during the war, when he was in 
command of a staff of artists designing 
visual aids for the Naval Training Pro- 
gram, and later a combat artist for the 
Navy. His participation in the naval 
battles of the Pacific and landing oper- 
ations in New Guinea and the Philip- 
pines form another facet of his activi- 
ties. 

It was during his Philippine exper- 
iences that these paintings were carried 
out, yet there is not a trace of the war 
that environed him in them. They are 
concerned with the native peoples set 
in their primitive surroundings and of 
the objects that entered into their daily 
life. In their breadth of composition and 
vigor of handling, they have a sugges- 
tion of his previous mural work, as well 
as a trace of his early Mexican exper- 
iences. Unlike mural paintings, how- 
ever, is the depth of spatial design in 
all the work, in which the figures are 
ably disposed. One of the artist’s gifts 
is his personal color, which enhances all 
the paintings, bringing a striking vital- 
ity to them. (Until Dec. 4.)—M.B. 


Eleanor M. Mellon 


Eleanor M. Mellon, sculptor who is 
represented in many leading museums, 
is now having her first one-man show 
at the Milch Galleries. The 24 sculp- 
tures being shown, consisting of por- 
trait and figure studies, reveal Miss 
Mellon’s extensive study of her medium 
and sensitive approach. Structural prin- 
ciples and a plastic substantiability 
is displayed in all of her realistic works. 
Miss Mellon’s use of balanced volumes 
and fluent design results in subtly con- 
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ceived sculptures that are both intense 
and beautiful. 

Of the exhibition, this reviewer found 
the figure studies the most satisfac- 
tory. We liked especially the rhythmical 
bronze, Iris, with its slender volumes 
and attentuated design. The simplified 
wood-carving, St. John, should also be 
noted, as it is a fine example of Miss 
Mellon’s involvement with religious 
subjects and the quiet strength of her 
approach. (Until Nov. 27.)—M.S. 


Views of the Southwest 


Recent paintings of the Southwest, 
by Margaret Spahr, were hung in a 
not overly impressive show at the 
Arthur U. Newton Galleries. The six- 
teen items it included were pretty much 
all of a piece—mesas, mountain ranges 
and mission buildings rising in blue 
mist from an insubstantial picture-post- 
card terrain.—E. G. 


Appeal of Lumen Winter 


A more unpretentious show than 
Lumen Winter’s, at the Center Gal- 
lery, you’d be hard put to find. Some 
of his watercolors aren’t even framed, 
just stacked against the mantel in a 
tiny room which has been set aside as 
a gallery in the bookshop at 44 East 
53rd Street. 

That does not reduce their appeal. 
Most of them are landscapes, brushed 
with sweep and fluidity, and with dra- 
matic exploitation of the contrasts of 
shadow and bright sunlight. Others, 
listed as “calligraphic drawings,” deal 
mostly with Indian ritual ceremonies. 
(Until Nov. 15.)—E. G. 


Allen Wolf at Salpeter 


There were two kinds of pictures in 
Allen Wolf’s show, at the Harry Sal- 
peter Gallery. One kind is put together 
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almost as if the different parts were 
cut-outs of wallpapers or patterned tex- 
tiles. The effect is as static as you'd 
expect. The other, developed in a pale, 
dispirited palette, is nevertheless com- 
posed on simple, rhythmic lines that 
convey a sense of restrained strength. 
—E.G. 


Scenes from the South 


Paintings of St. Augustine and Nas- 
sau by Anthony Thieme, at the Grand 
Central Galleries (Vanderbilt Avenue), 
sparkle with the glint and glitter of 
these exotic scenes. Thieme’s sound 
craftsmanship has always been evi- 
denced, but his palette was often set 
in somber notes. Now it is set in a 
high key of vibrant color, yet the can- 
vases preserve a nice balance of light 
and shade, cool shadows alternating 
with shafts of hot sunlight. With all 
the picturesque settings of palms and 
palmettos, Spanish moss dripping down 
from the trees and the flash of tropical 
seas, the artist has been able to select 
the essentials that build up a coherent 
design, with only a few lapses into pro- 
fusion of detail. 

The artist has caught the character 
of place in his renderings of the old 
Spanish architecture, the little clusters 
of Negro cabins, the magnificent spread 
of old trees that seem to have been 
rooted immemorially in the luxuriance 
of flowering vines and wealth of fo- 
liage. (Until Nov. 20.)—M. B. 


Surrealist Obsessions 


“Strictly Watery” titles the exhibition 
of oils by Jean Guerin at the Passedoit 
Gallery. Guerin uses recurring symbols 
—a bent triangle, an eyeball-head, flat 
grey bands with jutting points, velvety 
red and grey-green textured areas (I 
guess that’s the water), oblique per- 
spective lines, Mondrianesque horizon- 
tal and vertical lines. These elements 
are combined with meticulously painted 
flowers, draperies and dawn _ horizons 
to achieve a whole that recalls Pierre 
Roy or Rene Magritte. (Until Nov. 27.) 

—P. F, C. 


Dashing Technique 


Bernard O’Hara is holding his first 
one-man show since immediate post- 
student days, at the Artists’ Gallery. 
He uses a multitude of bright colors 
placed on the canvas with a broad, 
free technique. Sometimes, as in parts 
of Garden Still Life or The Three Vases, 
there is real paint quality in the Manet 
sense. Small carved figures which have 
movement and flair are also shown. 
(Thru Nov. 26.)-—P. F. C. 


Attractive Watercolors 


Betty Kathé recreates atmospheric 
landscapes and harbor scenes in wa- 
tercolors on view at the Harry Sal- 
peter Gallery. A light touch, and gen- 
uine feeling for nature make _ these 
pleasant pictures ring true. Seascapes 
like Low Tide have the most charm 
because their handling is simple and 
free. (Until Nov. 27.)—P. F. C. 


Bearden Paints “The Iliad” 


The Niveau Gallery is currently 
showing the recent works of Romare 
Bearden in an exhibition of watercolors 
entitled The Iliad—16 Variations. As the 
name denotes, Bearden has continued 
his former practice of building his 
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The Walls of Troy: ROMARE 
BEARDEN. At Niveau Gallery 


paintings around a central theme. His 
works, though, could not be called illus- 
trations as they do not portray any 
specific episodes or personages in The 
Iliad; rather the Homeric poems have 
served only as an inspiration. 

The present semi-abstractions con- 
tain the same strong personal approach 
that has marked Bearden as one of 
our most promising young painters. 
Acutely unified design and simplified 
patterns stripped to their bare essen- 
tials result in dramatic expressions of 
movement and action. The Walls of 
Troy is one of the most successful with 
its brilliant composition and lucidity of 
color. (Until Nov. 25.)—M.S. 


Peterdi Leaves Surrealism 


Gabor Peterdi, at the Laurel Gal- 
lery, used to paint delicate, confound- 
ing but endlessly interesting surrealist 
pictures. Now he seems to take his 
cue from the late works of Picasso, 
concentrating on stout, stylized, near- 
abstract forms that even lean heavily 
for subject on the familiar Picasso bulls 
and tomato plants. His palette how- 
ever, suggests the violences of Van 
Gogh. (Until Nov. 20.)—E.G. 


A Poet Paints 

A new kind of primitive is appear- 
ing on the scene—the self-taught paint- 
er whose instincts have been condi- 
tioned by modern art. Weldon Kees, 
poet, whose first one-man show hangs 
at the new Peridot Gallery, typifies. 
His work starts with complete accept- 
ance of the freedom of painting from 
natural representation of objects. Bright 
colors, large forms and swinging com- 
position mark the best canvases, such 
as The Circus and Red Figure. Kees 
has evidently looked at Picasso, Klee, 
Motherwell, Baziotes, but he selects 
with a personal spirit. (Until Dec. 2.) 

—P. F. C. 
Cubism with Mood 

With muted color and languorous 
Shapes, Joseph Gerard creates softly 
vibrating compositions of figures and 
Still lifes in his third exhibition at the 
Weyhe Gallery. There is a general im- 
pression of sensitivity and feeling. The 
quality of color relationships stands out 
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in Figure at the Window and Still Life 
with Grapes, but the composition of 
shapes and planes reaches a higher 
level of unification in Seated Figure. 
(Until Dec. 2.)—P. F. C. 


Ferryman at Binet 


Francis R. Ferryman, Hungarian-born 
painter, is having his second one-man 
show (comprising oils, pastels and draw- 
ings) at the George Binet Gallery. His 
compositions range from highly stylized, 
atmospheric landscapes to colorful still- 
lifes with a definite African flavor. 
The geometric organization and accen- 
tuated patterns found in his semi-ab- 
stract waterfronts are the most satis- 
factory. Of this group, Rain and Shine, 
with its translucent qualities and sen- 
sitive interplay of lighting should be 
noted. (Until Dec. 2.)—M.S. 


Land and Seascapes 

New England scenes in oil and wa- 
tercolor by Edwin Avery Park are on 
view at the Mortimer Levitt Gallery. 
In the watercolors, Park often sug- 
gests varied color through the use of 
light wash accented with one or two 
opaque areas. In River Landing and 
Boothbay Harbor, the most successful 
oils, there is a similar handling of 
color. Park’s sensitive feeling for line 
enriches the watercolors (e.g. Acropo- 
lis), but when this calligraphy appears 
in the oils, it seems to contribute a 
hard dryness. (Until Nov. 20.)—P. F.C. 


Alan Wood-Thomas 


At the Carlebach Gallery, Alan Wood- 
Thomas is exhibiting 18 caseins and 
oils that contain a directness of state- 
ment, purity and timeliness that is 
highly satisfying and penetrating. 
Wood-Thomas, born in Paris with an 
artistic heritage, eventually found his 
way back to his initial background 
through devious routes encompassing 
degrees in Philosophy and Mathematics 
from the University of Paris and four 
years with the American Army in the 
ETO. Certainly his experiences have 
added to his stature as a painter, as 
his terse statements with their stri- 
dent designs and contemporary approach 
signify. 

The uncertainty of our times, plus 


Buchenwald: ALAN Woop-THOMAS 
At Carlebach Gallery 








Malasian Attitudes: Epwarp 
MILLMAN. At Associated 


the beauty of living and the horror of 
violent death, is eloquently captured in 
his canvases which consistently con- 
vey Wood-Thomas’s ability to freeze 
the intensity of a scene into a single 
communicating image. To present a 
basic emotion he does not hesitate to 
delve into the world of symbolism or 
to make use of distortion—but always 
his renditions are acutely disciplined 
and controlled, (Until Dec. 4.)—M. S. 
Harriette G. Miller 


Watercolors and pastels by Harriette 
G. Miller, at the Kraushaar Galleries, 
possess the fluidity of surfaces that one 
expects in these mediums, but also 
clarity of definition and simplified ar- 
rangements of the flowers, and a whit- 
tling down of landscape detail into its 
essentials. Mrs. Miller reveals her sen- 
sitive apprehension of the flower forms 
that she depicts, imparting vitality and 
soundness of structure, rather than the 
mere prettiness that such floral paint- 
ings often effect. 

Frost Grapes, a few clusters of these 
hard, purplish, little spheres with with- 
ered leaves set against a play of deep 
colors, exemplifies the fastidious choice 
of the artist for simplicity of expres- 
sion. This selective vision is also ap- 
parent in Elderberries and in Spring 
Flowers. Vermont Memory, with a lit- 
tle house secretive and solitary dom- 
inating the scene, or the frosted peaks 
of the moutains standing out sharply 
above a green valley in Snow on the 
Mountains are examples of the artist’s 
perception of the character of place. 
(To Dec, 4.)—M. B. 


Claude G. Rodewald Debut 
Claude G. Rodewald was _ recently 
seen in his first one-man show at the 
Hosking Gallery, with 14 colorful oils 
(landscapes, portraits and figure com- 
positions) rendered in a free loose man- 
ner. Because of the lack of sound con- 
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struction many of his paintings do not 
succeed, but always his work contains 
a warmth and unpretentiousness that is 
gay and refreshing. Rodewald (born in 
Breslau, Germany) carries on the tra- 
dition of German expressionism. His 
exaggerated figure compositions are at 
times almost caricatures; of this group 
we liked best the well designed Enter- 
tainment with its festive treatment. 
Harvest Time designates Rodewald as 
a promising young painter.—M. S. 


Shows at Norlyst 


The constantly changing scene at the 
Norlyst Gallery included portraits in 
the Renoir manner and landscapes in 
oils by Emily Muir through November 
13th. 

For the last two weeks of the month 
watercolors by Jean Cott and paint- 
ings by Louis Porter will be shown. 
Miss Cott treats picturesque village 
themes with a pattern of dark tones 
through which one sees patches of the 
background paper. Porter’s work was 
not available for preview. (Nov. 15-27.) 

—P. F.C. 
Whistler Prints 


The Binet Gallery is also showing a 
select group of Whistler’s etchings and 
lithographs from its permanent collec- 
tion. One of the finest collector items 
being shown is Upright Venice in its 
original frame. Other works included 
in the group are Swedish Glove, The 
Brothers, Fruit Vender, and the famous 
Robe Rouge. (Will continue until Christ- 
mas.)—M. S. 


Portraits of Dogs 


Elinor Warren, who comes from Sil- 
vermine, Connecticut, is seen at the 
Kennedy Galleries in a small exhibition 
of portraits of dogs. The paintings con- 
sisted mostly of oils on wood, rendered 
in a realistic sentimental manner. Paint- 
ing is strictly an avocation with Miss 
Warren and we doubt that her works 
would appeal to anyone except the avid 
dog-lover. (Thru Dec. 1.)—M.S. 


Feeling Sans Form 


To paint the mood of a landscape, 
the character of an emotion, the feel- 
ing of an object or experience seems 
to be the aim of Maud Morgan, show- 
ing at the Betty Parsons Gallery. Con- 
siderable freshness results when she 
reduces an object to a pattern of flat 
colors, as in Stove III. In Train Ride 
or Sheep May Safely Graze she com- 
municates, respectively, feelings of 
speed and of a placid meadow, but the 
reliance on formless color results in 
practically no plasticity. The purely 
subjective paintings seem more deco- 
rative than trenchant, (Until Nov. 27.) 

-P. F. C. 


Village Graphic Show 


The Village Art Center, down at St. 
John’s in the Village, (New York) 
opened its third Non-Jury Graphic Art 
exhibition on November 1. They don't 
go for any nonsense of an admission 
jury but they asked Una Johnson, Wil- 
liam S. Lieberman, and Ernest Roth 
to judge the entries and select the 
prize winners. Top award went to 
Lewis Daniel. Other winners were Her- 
bert Scheffel, Emily Barto, Margaret 
Cilento, and L. A. Williams. 
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The Wolfs Lair 


By Ben Wolf 


SaNTA FeE:—The golden aspen leaves 
are falling here, and perhaps so are 
several critical reputations—at least in 
so far as the painters with whom I have 
talked recently both in the Southwest 
and in New York are concerned—as a 
result of the recent Life round table 
appraisal of “Modern” art by sundry 
scholars and museum directors. 

The general adverse criticism as sam- 
pled by your correspondent boils down 
to something like this: 

Objection to a confusion -dialectic- 
wise—i.e. to a seeming absence of a 
common aesthetic language. 

The literary approach of several mem 
bers of the panel came in for particu- 
lar scoring, as did their usage of 
phrases of doubtful coinage. 

Personally we feel that despite the 
fact that such an effort may, in the 
opinion of many, fall short of its goal— 
it is heartening that there does exist 
sufficient interest on the public’s part 
to make it worth a national publica- 
tion’s while to flirt with the fickle muse. 

P.S.: Why weren't there any artist’s 
elbows on that round table? 

* * * 


One of the simple facts that takes 
most of us years of fumbling to dis- 
cover is that you can’t just rush up and 
shake hands with a landscape and you 
can’t incorporate everything in one 
canvas. 

Painting a vast sweeping panorama, 
for example, is something like going 
into a department store in order to 
make a specific purchase. Unless you 
are careful you are apt to be seduced 
by the vast wealth of merchandise on 
display and consequently come away 
loaded with many things you really 
didn’t want—and furthermore you're 
apt to discover you failed to purchase 
what you intended to in the first place! 

It’s a great art—coming out of a 
landscape with ‘simply the essentials. 

* * * 


Louis Bouche recently told us an 
amusing incident connected with his 
painting of one of the galleries of the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

He endured with considerable stoicism 
the swarming masses that watched his 
aesthetic endeavors—finally the toler- 
ance point bubbled over and in thun- 
dering tones he thusly queried his audi- 
ence: “Have you a ticket to watch the 
artist?” 

When his unwelcome admirers an- 
swered in the negative—Louis con- 
tinued: “Just as I thought—well you 
must go down to the main floor and ask 
for one at the information desk!” Ac- 
cording to Louis nary a soul returned. 


* * * 
Seems to me. . . New York is to be 
expressed by sharp angles .. . the 


Southwest by gentle curves. 


ANDRE Paintings 
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Quarry at Night: FLETCHER MARTIN 
Included in the artist’s recent show at 
Associated American Artists Gallery. 
Howard Devree of the New York Times 
termed this Martin’s best show to date. 


Carl Podszus, Designer 


Carl Podszus (German-born instruc- 
tor of Art Education at N. Y.U.) was 
seen last fortnight in his first one- 
man show at the Carlebach Gallery. 
Podszus was formerly a design engi- 
neer and his present work adequately 
displays his well-grounded art back- 
ground and knowledge of his craft. His 
diversified compositions range from 
monoprints, woodcuts, incised drawings 
on wood to highly stylized oil abstrac- 
tions. 

Podszus’s varied techniques and fa- 
cility in handling his medium stand 
in danger of drawing the spectator’s 
attention away from the composition 
as a whole and centering it upon the 
artist’s method. However, one cannoi 
say that Podszus is working only for 
decorative effects as his paintings and 
drawings are too solidly constructed 
and executed. Carefully thought-out 
design is revealed in all of his works. 

—M. S. 


Owned in Worcester 


The Worcester Art Museum has ac- 
quired its first 17th century work in 
American silver, a small caudle cup 
by Benjamin Sanderson, Boston silver- 
smith, who left few known works. The 
oldest object in the museum’s silver 
collection, the cup measures two and 
one-quarter inches in height, is deco- 
rated with crude floral ornaments and 
bears the maker’s mark. 








GRAND CENTRAL 
ART GALLERIES, Inc. 


15 VANDERBILT AVE., N. Y.: 


Watercolors by 


GORDON GRANT 
November 16-27 


Paintings and Drawings by 


CARL WUERMER 
Nov. 23-Dec. 4 


55 EAST 57th STREET BRANCH: 


Paintings by 


KEITH SHAW 
WILLIAMS 
Nov. 30-Dec. 11 





ALLIED ARTISTS 
OF AMERICA, Inc. 


35th ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION 





OILS e WATERCOLORS 
MURALS e SCULPTURE 
November || - 27 


Daily and Sunday 1 to 6 P.M. 


NATIONAL ARTS CLUB 


15 Gramercy Park New York 











Through December 4 


Recent Oils and Gouaches 


GRAHAM 


SUTHERLAND 


BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 


CURT VALENTIN 
32 East 57th Street, New York 





An ideal Christmas gift for your art 
minded friends. THE ArT Dicest, $4 for 
one year, $7 two years. 
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NEW PAINTINGS 
EDWARD 


MILLMAN 


NOV. 15-DEC. 4 


Associat€d?American Artists 





711 Fifth Avenue at 55th Street 
Open Daily 9-6 : Sunday 1-5 


PLaza 5-0711 





DECORATORS 
18th & 19th Centuries 


Landscapes, Figure Subjects, 
Flower Paintings, Etc. 


At Lowest London Prices 
Importations Monthly 


Please phone for appointment 
PLaza 9-2923 


CARNEGIE & LEGER, Inc. 


(Sidney Leger, Pres.) 
19 East 57th Street, New York City 22 
Out of Town Inquiries Especially Catered tu 


MORRIS GRAVES 


"Bireos” 


WILLARD 


SELMA 


GUBIN 


PAINTINGS Nov. 29- Dec. 11 


NORLYS GALLERY 


59 W. 56, N. Y. C. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
ARTISTS 


NOVEMBER 15-30 


8th STREET GALLERY 


33 WEST 8th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
a 


BETTY KATHE 


WATERCOLORS 
Nov. 15-27 
SALPETER e 36 W. 56 ST., N. Y. 









To Dec. 4 
32 £. 57 
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SOMATA em hau engin 
MARY 


GERSTEIN 


Nov. 22-Dec. 4 


ARGENT GALLERIES 


42 W. 57 ST.,N.Y.C. 





{AMIEL 


CHANNING Nov. 15 - Dec. 4 


HARE 


MARGARET BROWN GALLERY 


240-A Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 








Great Innovator 


CoMPARED with other big names of 
modern art, Wassily Kandinsky is shown 
surprisingly seldom. The current exhi- 
bition at the Sidney Janis Gallery cov- 
ers his work from 1908 to 1943 (he died 
in 1944), and consists of canvases bor- 
rowed from Mme. Kandinsky’s collec- 
tion, and never before exhibited in this 
country. 

Kandinsky is a difficult painter to 
“see.”’ Initial response to his work may 
well be vague, even negative. The paint- 
ings may seem over-intellectual, crowd- 
ed with apparently unrelated minutiae, 
lacking in powerful visual appeal. But 
all these reactions prove erroneous, if 
one gives the pictures time to come 
alive. Their impact is slow, but reward- 
ing. 

To get into the paintings, leisurely 
contemplation is required. My own ex- 
perience was this: Wealth of design or 
arresting color combinations caught my 
attention. Soon echoes made themselves 
felt in areas of the canvas not directly 
being scrutinized. Gradually a rhythmic 
pattern began to take shape which grew 
until the whole picture flowed together 
with a distinctive movement. By this 
time all sense of disharmony and re- 
moteness had disappeared, and a spe- 
cific emotional quality took their place. 
A key to verbal definition of this qual- 
ity could often be found in the titles, 
such as Easy Harmony or Delicate Ten- 
sion. 

Once into the paintings, one feels 
himself in the presence of a seemingly 
inexhaustible source of visual invention. 
Always there is great plasticity, whe- 
ther in a direct manner, as in Lightly 
Touching, with its arrangement of black 
angular shapes on a grey-pink ground, 
or unconventionally achieved, as in 
Stark and Mild where the dominant ac- 
tion takes place off-center, and a check- 
erboard of subtly varied pastel rec- 
tangles contributes toward containing 
the strong movement. 

Forms flow more smoothly, and are 
more simplified in the later canvases. 
Structure is achieved almost entirely in 
terms of color in the brilliant Hasy 
Harmony (1938) and the darkly glow- 
ing Fanning Out (1943). 

Visual elements directly express the 
spiritual qualities which constitute Kan- 
dinsky’s content, with no intermediate 
symbolic bridge. Such associations as 
may occur seem to increase the emo- 
tional quality of a picture, but they do 
not interject literal meaning (e.g., the 
impression of unicellular life in Pene- 
trating Green). 

For Kandinsky, communication of 
vast spiritual truths was the goal of 
his painting. We may or may not be 
capable of following him into the mys- 
tic realm. But his physical discoveries 
alone provide a wealth of ever new 
visual experience. (Until Nov. 27.) 

—PeEGGY F. CRAWForD. 


To Serve Moderns 


New officers of the Federation of 
Modern Painters and Sculptors for the 
1948-49 year are: president, Lyonel 
Feininger; vice-presidents, Arline Win- 
gate, Karl Knaths and George L. K. 
Morris; corresponding secretary, Arline 
Wingate; recording secretary, Edith 
Bry; treasurer, Richard Pousette-Dart. 





NOV. 15—DEC. 4 


SAMUEL 


ADLER 


Luyber 112 E. 57 St. 


RECENT WATERCOLORS by 


GORDON GRANT 


NOVEMBER 16 - DECEMBER 7 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


15 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK 


CYRIL'S 
GALLERY 








2340 W. DAVISON 
DETROIT 6, MICH. 


BERNARD 
GOLDMAN 


NOV. 14-27 


SCULPTURE 





Pastels by MARGARET YARD 


TYLER 


Ward Eggleston 


November 
15-27 


161 W.57ST..N.Y. Galleries 


Martha Nov. 23- Dec. 7 


SALEMME 


WATERCOLORS 


VAN DIEMEN GALLERIES 
21 E. 57 St., N. Y. 


EARL STENDAHL 


Ancient American Art 


Modern French Paintings 
7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 





MAUD 


MORGAN 


Recent Paintings © Nov. 8 - Nov. 27 


BETTY PARSONS 


GALLERY e 15 E. 57 ST., N. Y. C. 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 





NM emcee esac 


'SADRON 


Nov. 22-Dec. 4 


ARGENT GALLERIES 


42W.57ST.,N.Y.C. 2 
The Art Digest 
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The DOWNTOWN 
GALLERY = New vor 


New York 
Exhibition of new paintings 
on the occasion of the 
publication of his book 
“The Secret Formulas and 
Techniques of the Masters” 


MAROGER 


PAINTINGS NOV. 19—DEC. 9 


SYLVIA LAKS 


Charles-Fourth Gallery 


51 CHARLES STREET © NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN Nov. 10 - Dec. is | 


‘ CONTEMPORARIES 
| 


FEIGL GALLERY (0! Madison Ave. 
DD DDD 


CARL Nov. 29 - Dec. 11 


KAHL 


RECENT PAINTINGS 


NORLYST GALLERY 


59 West 56th Street, New York City 
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= MABEL SCOTT 2 
|GEORGI | 
= Nov. 22-Dec. 4 a 
_ ARGENT taw.s7stany.c. 


Lrris Deitlich 

nev. 14-060.4 ART GALLERY 
PAintincs = YOUNG ARTISTS 
422 No. La Cienega Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


ART CLASSES @ LIFE DRAWING ¢ PAINTING 
Phone Cr. 58694 Ca. 14534 


JULIUS LOWY, inc. 
PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 


52 East 57th Street, New York 


MAX GRANICK 


DRIFTWOOD FRAMES 
HA 
AN 


CARVED 
UE AND 
RAWW OOD FRAMES 


52 WEST 56th STREET, N. Y. C. 


BRAXTON FRAMES 


NEW CATALOG ON RAW WOOD FRAMES 
UPON REQUEST 


353 EAST 58th ST.,. NEW YORK 


PLaza 3-2675 


November 15, 1948 



































































Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 

Life Magazine must be given great 
credit for having shown up the short- 
comings of the contemporary art 
critics fraternity in a Round Table 
on modern art, composed of mighty 
names such as shake that art of ear 
and intellect, known as literature, or 
shine as directors of public art gal- 
leries. That no two of them agreed 
on anything regarding the alleged 
art works discussed makes clear the 
source of that utter confusion pre- 
vailing in the art world under the 
impetus of this school of criticism. 
They did not even speak the lan- 
guage of visual art, but of philosophy 
and their approaches and conclu- 
sions were all eloquent of the eso- 
teric—not the aesthetic, which is 
chiefly sensual. One can forgive them 
for this, but not for the misuse of 
common English words—such as ap- 
plying the term picture to a non- 
representative “abstract.” It seemed 
strange also to hear organization ap- 
plied to mere assemblages of line 
and form and color—often hardly 
arrangements. We shall look for- 
ward to seeing in Life another round 
table on art composed of men who 
really know something about it— 
the actual see-ers of natural visual 
acuteness and trained skill in visual 
communication who produce what 
these laymen talked about and 
around, the artists. 


Philadelphia Watercolors 
[Continued from page 26] 

line in Seong May’s abstraction, The 
Trio. 

That the Annual writes finis to a pe- 
riod of American art development is 
indicated by the singling out of John 
Marin as recipient of the 1948 Phila- 
delphia Water Color Award, and also 
of the Dawson Memorial Medal. 

Given single gallery presentation, 
Marin’s work is eloquent in accent on 
diagonal thrusts and angularization of 
the unrest that led to World Wars I 
and II. Not that Marin has gone in 
for social or political comment. Far 
from it. He uses nature and cities for 
design material, the nervous tension 
lying in his emotional approach, not 
in his choice of subject matter. 

The 47th Annual Exhibition of Minia- 
tures, sponsored jointly by the Acad- 
emy and the Pennsylvania Society of 
Miniature Painters, runs concurrently 
with the watercolors and prints. It 
lacks, however, the diversified inter- 
est and the intimate studio flavor of 
its sister annual. Portraits predominate, 
and capture a major share of the 
awards, although such groups as those 
by John Lear—surrealist miniature 
studies for larger watercolors—and by 
Jack Grue do much to lift the dead 
level of the show. 

The Miniature Painters’ Medal of 
Honor goes to Katharine K. Borda for 
a medallion character study, Mr. Harry 
Johnson; the Emily Drayton Taylor 


Gold Medal to Malthe M. Hasselriis 
for Miss Judy Spencer, a young bru- 
nette in a richly painted dress; the 


D. J. McCarthy Prize to Cornelia Hilde- 
brandt for her blonde portrait, 
and the Miniature Society Still-Life 
Prize to Grace Collier for Nasturtiums. 


HU | MMMM Nov. 
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PLATA 
ART GALLERIES 


9 EAST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK ¢ ZONE 22 


ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 





JACOB HIRSCH 


30 West 54 Street, New York 


Works of Art: | 
EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN | 
ORIENTAL 


MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE _~_—i| 
PAINTINGS 


DRAWINGS—PRINTS } 


ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





12-Dec. 2 


FERRYMAN 


Semear © GF E ST 


LOUIS PORTER 


November 15 - 27 


GALLER Y 
59 W. 56 St., N. Y. 19 


Recent Work 


NORLYS 


* SERIGRAPHS for * 
* CHRISTMAS x 


Exhibition: November 22 - December 31 
Priced Under $15 


SERIGRAP GA LLER EES 


38 W. 57 St., N. Y. 19 
37 
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KENDE GALLERIES, wc. 


119-121 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
Telephone PLaza 7-1248 


Public Auction Sales of Fine Art and Literary Property 


Public Auction Sale 
DECEMBER 7th and 8th at 8:15 P.M. 


The Magnificent 
rRENCH LIBRARY 


Formed by the late 


CORTLANDT F. BISHOP 


The Property of 
Mr. and Mrs. Shirley Falcke 


Lenox, Massachusetts 


Famous French Illustrated Books of historic value, many 
with superb bindings of Royal and Noble Provenance by 
the great Master Binders, some with the original drawings. 


Among the notable classic works are: 


Aesop Fables. Basle, 1501. “Maioli” binding. 

Xenophon La Cyropedie. Lyon, 1554. From the library of Queen 
Catherine de Medicis. 

Moliere Oeuvres. Paris, 1734, with autograph of Moliere inserted 
and five original drawings by Boucher. 

Montesquieu Le Temple de Gnide. Paris, 1772. Red mor. “Derome” 
binding. 

Longus Daphnis et Chloe. Paris, 1731. White Mor. mosaic 


binding by “Monnier”. 


Marsilio Ficino Sopra Lo Amore. Florence, 1544. Black Mor. 
binding with the arms of Henri II (as Dauphin) and 
Catherine de Medicis. 


Catilina et Jugurtha. Venice, Aldus. 1509. With the 
arms of King Francois I. 


Sallustius 


Tasso Gerusalemme Liberata. Paris, 1771. 2 Vols. These 
unique volumes possess in their proper places, the 


original Gravelot drawings instead of the engravings. 


Baldesar Castiglione 11 Cortegiano, Venice, Aldus, 1528, Folio. 
Brown Mor., elaborately tooled “Grolier” binding with 
his name and motto. 


ON EXHIBITION FROM DECEMBER 


Ist, 1948 


Complete Catalogue with about 60 illustrations—$2.00 


Descriptive Folder will be sent free on request. 


SHIRLEY FALCKE 


President 


HERBERT A. KENDE 


Vice President 
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Madonna and Child in Landscape: 
BENOzzo Gozzo_l. In Parke-Bernet Sale 


At Parke-Bernet 


VARIOUS OWNERS, including Dr. Leo- 
pold Heinemann, Baron and Baroness 
Raoul Kuffner de Dioszegh and a New 
York private collector have contributed 
to a sale of Greek, Roman and Egyp- 
tian antiquities; Gothic and Renais- 
sance works of art, which will be held 
at the Parke-Bernet Galleries on the 
afternoon of November 26. 

Greek and Roman sculpture includes 
a Hellenistic 4th century B.C. Pentelic 
marble statuette of a Dionysian and a 
heroic head of Niobe; an Alexandrian 
bust of Hermes; a Hercules, and a Ro- 
man ist century A.D. marble portrait 
bust of a child. Also two rare Palmyran 
portrait sculptures depicting a man 
and woman of rank; Greek and Ro- 
man 3rd century B.C.-4th century A.D. 
bronze statuettes, terra cottas, Sumari- 
an alabaster sculptures and Babylonian 
carved stone cylinders. 

Among 49 catalogue lots of Egyptian 
antiquities are a 17th-18th Dynasty gray 
granite head of a king; an Old King- 
dom calcareous stone statuette of a 
prince; a 12th Dynasty limestone stele 
group of an official and his wife; bronze, 
wood faience statuettes. 

Going on to Gothic times, there are 
15th century sculptures—a carved and 
polychromed bust of S. Ursula of the 
School of Cologne, formerly in the col- 
lection of the Duchess of Modena; a 
French stone head, said to be of Anne 
of Burgundy, and two works from the 
School of Ile de France, a polychromed 
limestone statuette of S. Barbara and 
a half-figure of the Virgin. Tapestries 
include the French The Judgment of 
Solomon (c. 1520); a rare Wismar ex- 
ample, The Story of Esther (dated 
1626), once in the collection of Wil- 
helm II of Germany. 

There is a small selection of Italian 
15th-18th century paintings, including 
Madonna and Child in a Landscape, plus 
a pair of polychromed glazed terra 
cotta statuettes, formerly in the Stan- 
ley Mortimer Collection, and an enamel 
terra cotto tondo by Giovanni della 
Robbia. Exhibition from Nov. 20. 
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Auction Calendar 


November 16, 17 and 18, Tuesday through Thurs- 
day afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Pre- 
cious stone jewelry, from the estate of the late 
Elizabeth E. W. Adams. Now on exhibition. 


November 18, Thursday evening. Parke-Bernet 


Galleries: Paintings from the collection § of 
Baron and Baroness Raoul Kuffner de Dioszegh, 
removed from their castle near’ Bratislava. 
Italian Renaissance works include paintings by 
Ghirlandajo; a follower of Masolino; Paduan 
School: and Pedro Despallargues. Dutch and 
Flemish works by Steen, Van Ostade, Molenaer, 
Sorgh, Codde, Van Reymerswaele, Breenburgh, 
Van Scorcel, Bramer, P. Breughel the Younger, 
schools of Rubens and Van Dyck, Moreelse, 
Van Ceulen, Verspronck, Weenix. De Heem, Van 
Aelst and Van Kessel. Also paintings by Bruyn, 
the Master of the Pflockschen Altarpiece, from 
the School of Avignon and Andalusian School. 
Now on exhibition. 


November 19 and 20, Friday and Saturday after- 


noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: French 18th 
century furniture and decorations, collected by 
R. Rabanit des Vans and sold by the order 
of Mme. Anna Guerin. Now on exhibition. 


November 23 and 24, Tuesday and Wednesday 
afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Chinese and 
Japanese art. from the estate of the late 
Annie R. Bird, Porter T. Hall, others. Chinese 
snuff bottles in jade and other semi-precious 
carved minerals; Japanese inro; Chinese and 
Japanese carved ivories; Peking painted enamel 
and glass; Japanese netsuke and tobacco boxes; 
Chinese brocades and embroideries. Exhibition 
from Nov. 20. 


November 26, Friday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Renaissance and Near Eastern art and 
antiquities, property of various owners. Egyp- 
tian antiquities; Roman and Alexandrian bronzes; 
Gothic and Roman sculptures; Pre-Columbian 
antiquities; Persian and Mesopotamian pottery. 
Oriental rugs. Exhibition from Nov. 20. 


November 27, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: French period furniture and decora- 
tions, property of Mrs. Seaton Porter, Sholem 
Asch, others. French 18th century furniture. 
Meissen and other Continental porceiain. Paint- 
ings; tapestries; silver; Oriental and Aubusson 
rugs. Exhibition from Nov. 20. 

November 29 and 30, Monday evening and Tues- 
day afternoon and evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Rare books and autograph letters, prop- 
erty of a deceased Continental collector, a New 
York private collector, others. Illuminated and 
other 9th to 18th century manuscripts. French 
illustrated books. Rare bird books including 
Gould's Birds of Asia and Australia and a 
series of 18th century paintings of birds of 
North and South America. Greene letters from 
the William A. Read collection. Washington 
letters and other autograph material. Incuna- 
bula. Art Reference, color plate, flower and 
costume books. Exhibition from Nov. 19. 


December 1 and 2, Wednesday and Thursday eve- 
nings. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Masterpieces of 
etching and engraving, the collection of the 
late Joseph H. Seaman. Twelve examples by 
Diirer; thirty by Rembrandt, including the 
Hundred Guilder Print formerly in the Morgan 
collection; sixty Whistler subjects: work by 
Bone, Cameron, McBey, Meyron, Buhot. Ex- 
hibition from Nov. 18. 


December 3 and 4, Friday and Saturday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Old English 
clocks, Georgian furniture, paintings and deco- 
rations, from the collection of the late Henry 
P. Strause, Washington, D. C. Also English 
furniture. Old English and other cut glass, 
and Oriental rugs. Exhibition from Nov. 27. 

December 6, Monday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: First editions of English and American 
authors and other literary material, donated 
by friends of Wellesley College to be sold for 
its 75th Anniversary Fund. Also standard sets 
in fine bindings; limited editions; rare 16th- 
19th century books; illustrated books; rare 
bindings; autograph letters and manuscripts; 
etchings. Exhibition from Dec. 2. 

December 7 and 8, Wednesday and Thursday 
afternoons, Kende Galleries: Library of the late 
Cortlandt F. Bishop. 330 fine French  illus- 
trated books of the last four centuries in- 
cluding Aesop Fables, Basle, 1501, Maioli bind- 
ing: Xenophon’s La Cyropedie, Lyon, 1554, 
from the library of Catherine de Medici and 
bound with her arms; works of Moliere, Paris, 
1734, author's autograph and _ five original 
drawings by Bouche; works of Rabelais, Paris, 
1741, large paper copy in morocco binding by 
Padeloup; Montesquieu’s Le Temple de Gnide, 
Paris, 1772, red morocco by Derome; others. 
Exhibition from Dec. 1. 

December 8, Wednesday evening, Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: Lithographs and etchings. by con- 
temporary masters, Part II, collected by Curt 
Valentin. Outstanding examples by Braque, 
Chagall, Klee, Lipchitz, Matisse, Miro, Munch, 
Picasso, Rouault and Villon. Lithographs by 
Renoir, Bonnard, Cézanne. Important groups 
by Rouault, Picasso and Matisse including 
several rare and unknown’ work-proofs of 
Miserere et Guerre and color proofs for Cirque, 
by Rouault; and prints of all periods by 
Picasso, some of great rarity. Exhibition from 
Dec. 3. 


November 15, 1948 


30 EAST 57th STREET 





SNUFF BOTTLES 
TEXTILES 


JAPANESE LACQUER INRO 


NETSUKE AND IVORY CARVINGS 
Collected by the Late 
ANNIE R. BIRD 


With Property of Mrs DupLeEy OLcotr 
AND OTHER OWNERS 


PAINTINGS 





PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Ph. lin Se of 
Art, oliterary emul Penal P. roperty 


APPRAISALS FOR TAX AND OTHER PURPOSES 





Sale November 23 and 24 at 2 p.m. 


CHINESE JADES 


CERAMICS - SCROLL 


* DECORATIVE OBJECTS 


Illustrated Catalogue 50¢ 
ON EXHIBITION FROM FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 19 





STONE SCULPTURES 
TAPESTRIES 

ITALIAN FURNITURE 
AND ORIENTAL RUGS 


PROPERTY OF VARIOUS OWNERS 


Illustrated Catalogue 50¢ 
ON EXHIBITION FROM 


Sale November 26 at 2 p.m. 
GREEK, ROMAN AND EGYPTIAN 


ANTIQUITIES 


PERSIAN AND MESOPOTAMIAN POTTERY 
GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE 
WORKS OF ART 


DELLA ROBBIA - ENAMELS 


- PAINTINGS 
* ANTIQUE TEXTILES 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 20 


Galleries Closed Sunday and 
Thanksgiving Day 





Bishop Library 


THE FAMOUS LIBRARY of the library of 
the late Cortlandt F. Bishop will consti- 
tute the first major sale at the new 57th 
Street quarters of the Kende Galleries, 
on the evening of December 7 and 8. 

One of the finest known collections of 
French illustrated books of the last four 
centuries, it comprises some 330 vol- 
umes bought over a period of 40 years 
in Paris, many of them containing orig- 
inal drawings and encased in fine bind- 
ings. 

Just a sampling of the important 
books would include six autographed 
volumes of Moliere bound in red mo- 
rocco, Paris, 1734, with five original 
sanguine drawings by Bouché; Aesop’s 
Fables printed in Basle, 1501, in a splen- 
did Maioli binding and formerly in the 
collections of Sir John Throld and 
Baron Franchetti; Heroditus’ Les neuf 
livres des Histoires, Paris, 1556, bound 
in green morocco by the “Grand Doreur 
de Henri II,” from the collections of the 
Earl of Sunderland, P. Coutts, L. de 
Montgermont and Edouard Rahir;.a 
copy of Plinus, Basle, 1545, in enam- 
elled calf with the name and motto 
of Louis de Sante-Maure; Orignes’ De 
recta in Deum fide, Paris Vascosanus, 
1556, in citron morocco with the arms 
of Henry II and containing an early 
bookplate of a bishop; a superb binding 
in white morocco and mosaic by Mon- 
nier of Les Amours de Daphnis et Chloe, 
Longus, Paris, 1731, considered one of 
the finest books of the 18th century and 
formerly belonging to Rev. John Mit- 
ford, Robert. S. Turner, Valentine 
Blacque, Henry W. Poor and E. Rhair; 


FAMOUS 


MORILLA © 





Handmade, 100°; 
weights and surfaces. Surprisingly 
in the easiest manner On any surface. 


CANSON “INGRES” 


Charcoal Paper in White and 22 Tints—100% pure Rag. For genera- 
tions the standard of artists and schools in 35 countries. 
and made for the famous artist Jean Dominique Ingres (1780-1867). 


Canson Ingres lends itself to all techniques. 


CANSON “MI-TEINTES” 


World famous colored papers for water-color, pastel, crayon. Created 
almost 150 years ago for several of Europe’s most illustrious water- 
colorists. Still life studies can be made with greater speed on these 
tinted papers, and striking poster effects may be produced by 


exposing part of the paper to represent highlight or shadow. 


Demand these papers by name—they are not expensive! 


“BEVERLY” INGRES 


INEXPENSIVE DOMESTIC CHARCOAL PAPER 
AVAILABLE IN WHITE AND 13 POPULAR COLORS 





THE MORILLA COMPAN 


40 


YOUR LOCAL DEALER AGAIN HAS 


- PAPERS 


MASTERPIECES OF THE AGE-OLD 
CANSON & MONTGOLFIER MILL 


CANSON “AQUARELLE” 


Pure Rag Watercolor Paper, gelatine sized. Various 
beautiful effects may be obtained 


y los Angeles 5, Cal. 





and a unique Tasso’s Gerusalemme lib- 
erata, Paris, 1771, in two volumes by 
Derome, in which the space for engrav- 
ings has been left blank and Gravelot’s 
original drawings substituted, formerly 
in the possession of Lord Carnarvon, 
Robert Schulmann, Joseph Widener and 
George Blumenthal. 

These famous books will be exhibited 
for the first time for a week prior to 
the sale. 


Plaza Art Sales 


The Plaza Art Galleries will conduct 
auction sales Friday and Saturday, No- 
vember 19th and 20th at 1 P.M. The 
sale consists of furniture, silver and 
fine china from the apartments of 
Margaret Lafarge Osborn, Mrs. Justus 
O’Brien and others. 

Of special interest is a group of Meis- 
sen dragon pattern table porcelain. 
Also included in the sale is a sterling 
silver gilt table setting comprising can- 
dle-sticks, dessert plates, serving dishes, 
etc. Sales are conducted by the Messrs. 
E. P. & W. H. O'Reilly and W. A. 
Smyth. Exhibition is held from Tues- 
day, November 16th until time of sale. 


Acquired by Toronto 


The Art Gallery of Toronto has been 
enriched by the acquisition of two im- 
portant paintings: Venus Presenting 
Arms to Aeneas by Nicolas Poussin 
and Portrait of Field Marshal George, 
ist Marquess Townshend by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. The paintings, which were 


purchased through the Reuben Wells 
Leonard Trust Fund, will be on view 
in the Gallery after Nov. 17. 





ARTISTS’ 


APPROVED BY FEININGER 


Newark Receives Gifts 


The Newark (N. J.) Museum has re- 
ceived two interesting paintings through 
a bequest of the late Professor Walter 
Mead Rankin of Princeton University. 
One is a Rembrandt Peale portrait of 
the donor’s grandfather, William Ran- 
kin; the other is a portrait of the grand- 
father’s four children, painted by Oliver 
Tarbell Eddy in 1838. 

Not much is known of painter Eddy 
—most of his works were not signed— 
beyond the fact that he lived in Newark 
between 1835 and 1841, and afterwards 
in Baltimore. Mr. Eddy’s connection 
with Newark’s early days and the ex- 
cellence of his known painting has stim- 
ulated the Museum in an effort to lo- 
cate more of the artist’s works. The 
Museum would appreciate information 
about any that are known. 


Abstract Mosaics 


Abstract mosaics by Jeanne Reynal 
have been hung in an appealing show 
at the Julien Levy Gallery. Actually 
this artist doesn’t build her composi- 
tions purely with the mosaic technique. 
Her backgrounds have been developed 
in distinct color areas (much of them 
left showing) and the bits of colored 
glass she imbeds in the cement con- 
tribute more to light and textural in- 
terest than they do to form itself. 
Sometimes she arranges these frag- 
ments in neat, serried rows. Sometimes 
she appears to have dropped them into 
the composition haphazardly, the angle 
at which the light hits their shiny sur- 
faces giving the results a lively sparkle. 
(Until Nov. 30.)—EMILY GENAUER. 
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Dear Mr. Daniels: 


I have been trying out your new “Fig Milk,” 
and I am very pleased with the results I obtained 
with it in my oil color painting. It makes some 
quite new effects possible which I could not get 
with any other medium. It seems to me to be a 
very important and successful achievement of 
your laboratory for which I thank you. 
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your needs. 











New York 10, N. Y. 


EL GRECO HAND GROUND ARTISTS COLORS are 
made of the finest pigments obtainable, and compare with 
the finest European oil colors. 
watercolors made to order. 


EL GRECO VARNISH, made from the famous French 
retoucher varnish formula. Complete stock of FRENCH 
and BELGIAN CANVAS—for all mediums, primed or 
unprimed. Canvas prepared and color ground to suit 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL MAIL ORDERS 


DANIELS’ ARTISTS MATERIALS 


16 WAVERLY PLACE 


Tempera, gouache and 
























NEW YORK CITY 
GRamercy 7-6825 
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FROM LAVISH PICTURE BOOKS that de- 
light the eye to slim, critical studies 
that stimulate appreciation or provoke 
heated discussion, the parade of art 
books passes our desk, prompting the 
annual re-discovery that volumes on art 
make ideal, lasting gifts, as well as 
gifts that make your Christmas shop- 
ping a browsing pleasure instead of a 
harrassing chore. As usual, at this time, 
the publishers of art volumes have ac- 
celerated activity for the holiday season 
and their new books, together with the 
cream of those which appeared earlier 
in 1948, combine to offer one of the 
best and most varied lists since the 
war. 

Here in these special volumes we 
present a guide to the art books of 
1948: First is a listing of Books of 
the Year, our nominees for the best 
among those reviewed in the January 
through November 1 issues of this 
column; followed by reviews of as 
many new volumes as time and space 
permits and concluding with notations 
on the most distinguished in the over- 
whelmingly large group of books re- 
ceived too late for review at this date. 
It is altogether a tempting array with 
something for every art enthusiast, be 
his interest channelled in a particular 
chapter of art history like Chinese 
painting or 15th century Sienna, lav- 
ished on a single giant of art like Rem- 
brandt or catholic enough to claim any 
volume that combines interesting text 
with fine illustrations of good art. They 
are all here, and with a price range 
of $1.50 to $20, the discriminating 
reader will find a good book to meet 
any gift budget. 


Books of the Year 


(A guide to the outstanding volumes 
reviewed in THE ART DIGEST, January 1- 
November 1 issues). 


Picture Books 


“Rembrandt Selected Drawings” by 
Otto Benesch, Phaidon Press. $7.50. An 
exciting pageant of artistic creation, 
the volume reproduces nearly 300 Rem- 
brandt drawings from European and 
American collections. A separate cata- 
logue volume is also available from 
the same publishers at $3.50. (See Nov. 
1 DIGEST.) 

* * cd 

“British Art and the Mediterranean” 
by F. Saxl and R, Wittkower. Oxford 
University Press. $17.50. A stimulating, 
scholarly picture book that traces the 
influence of Mediterranean art styles 
in Great Britain, in large black and 
white plates and accompanying text. 
(See Oct. 1 DicEst.) 

* * * 


“The Madonna in Art.” Editions Pi- 
erre Tisne, Paris. $15. A true treasury- 
of-art volume that traces the changing 
Vision of the Madonna as she variously 
appeared to Byzantine, Italian, French, 
Flemish, German and Spanish artists 
from the 12th to the 17th centuries, 
beautifully illustrated. (See Apr. 15 
Dicest.) 


November 15, 1948 


‘The ART DIGEST ART BOOK LIBRARY 


By JUDITH K. REED 


“Sandby Drawings at Windsor Castle” 
by A, P. Oppé. Phaidon Press. $7.50, A 
handsome first in a series of catalogues 
to English drawings in the Royal Li- 
brary, this one is devoted to watercol- 
ors and studies by the 18th century 


Windsor artists, Paul and Thomas 
Sandby. (See Feb. 15 DicgEst.) 
o* ca * 


“Great Paintings in America.” Edited 
by Fiske Kimball and Lionello Ven- 
turi. Coward-McCann. $20. A deluxe 
addition to anyone’s home library of 
art, this handsome volume presents 101 
color reproductions of masterpieces in 
American collections, from a 12th cen- 
tury Italian madonna to contemporary 
work, together with scholarly text by 
Venturi. (To be reviewed Dec. 15.) 

OK * * 


Monographs 


“Van Eyck: The Holy Lamb” by Leo 
Van Puyvelde. The Marion Press, Brus- 
sels. $16.50. A beautiful volume de- 
voting text and lavish illustration to a 
15th century masterpiece, Van Eyck’s 
polyptych, The Holy Lamb. (See Apr. 
15 DIcEsT.) 

* * * 

“Sienese Quattrocento Painting” by 
John Pope-Hennessy. Oxford University 
Press, $5.50. A distinguished art book 
that combines scholarship with visual 
appeal to present an intimate study 
of 15th century painting in Sienna. 
(See May 1 DicEst.) 


* £ * 


“Guernica by Pablo Picosso” by Juan 
Larrea. Curt Valentin. $15. The Span- 
ish poet discusses Picasso’s famous mu- 
ral, factually in the analysis of its 
composition and antecedents, specula- 
tively in its presentation of the sym- 
bolic content, and presents 104 illus- 


trations. (See Jan. 1 DIGEST.) 
* ok * 
“Juan Gris: His Life & Work” by 


Daniel-Henry Kahnweiler. Curt Valen- 
tin. $15. This first monograrh in Eng- 
lish on one of the founders of Cubism 
is an authoritative study recommended 
for all interested in the modern art 
movement. (See Mar. 15 DicEst.) 
* ok * 
Studies in Criticism 

“Modern Painters: Goya, Constable, 
David, Ingres, Delacroix, Corot, Dau- 
mier, Courbet” by Lionello Venturi. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5. Eight es- 
Says on as many 19th century painters, 
written by a well-known critic from 
his equally well-known dual approach 
of history and personality. (See July 1 
DIGEST.) 

* * * 

“Best of Art” by Emily Genauer. 
Doubleday & Co. $7.50. The forthright 
art critic of the New York World-Tele- 
gram chooses 50 paintings as outstand- 
ing from among the 50,000 she saw dur- 
ing the 1946-1947 art season in New 
York, and tells why. (See Feb. 15 
DIGEST.) 

* * * 
Books on Technique 


“Zorach Explains Sculpture” by Wil- 


liam Zorach. American Artists Group. 
$7.50. A highly-rewarding volume for 
layman or artist, in which the distin- 
guished American sculptor writes about 
his art—its technique, history and func- 
tion—with unusual depth and clarity. 
(See Feb. 1 DiceEst.) 


* * * 


“The Materials and Methods of Sculp- 
ture” by Jack Rich. Oxford University 
Press. $7.50. A thorough technical sur- 
vey of materials and methods of sculp- 
ture, addressed to the student of the 
medium, (See Feb. 1 DIGEsT.) 

* 5 * 


“A Complete Guide to Drawing, Illus- 
tration, Cartooning and Painting.” Si- 
mon and Schuster. $5.95. A bargain- 
priced omnibus of instruction covering 
various fields of commercial art and il- 
lustration. (See May 15 DIGEST.) 


* * a 

Art History 
“Four Thousand Years of China’s 
Art” by Dagny Carter. The Ronald 


Press Co, $7.50. A long-needed compre- 
hensive one-volume history of Chinese 
painting, sculpture, pottery, bronzes, 
carvings and decorative arts from the 
Stone Age to modern times, a tremen- 
dous undertaking of great success. 
(See June 1 DIGEST.) 
* * * 

“Highlights Among the Hudson River 
Artists” by Clara Endicott Seas. 
Houghton Miflin Co. $5. Informal, an- 
ecdotal account of lives of 22 American 
landscape painters of the 19th century, 
the book makes pleasant supplementary 
reading. (See Sept. 15 DIGEST.) 

* * cg 


Picture Library 


“The Pitman Gallery: Degas, Botticelli, 
Florentine Paintings, Music in Paint- 
ing.” Edited by R. H. Wilenski. 1948. 
New York: Pitman Publishing Co. Text 
with illustrations. $1.98 each. 


This new series of picture books, 
comprising text by a well-known writer 
or scholar with 10 or more color repro- 
ductions is a promising one that sacri- 
fices imposing, hard-cover bindings for 
a modest asking price of $1.98 each. The 
first two monographs have interesting 
introductions and notes on each pic- 
ture by editor R. H. Wilenski and the 
poet, Sterhen Spender, respectively. The 
third presents eleven 15th century Flor- 
entine paintings with a text by Sir 
Kenneth Clark to make an informative 
and appealing picture book, while the 
fourth has music for a theme, with 
text by Lawrence Haward. Each makes 
an attractive, and inexpensive holiday 
gift for an art-minded friend. 


Not So Secret 

“50 Secrets of Magic Craftsmanship” 
by Salvator Dali. Translated by Haakon 
M. Chevalier. 1948. New York: The Dial 
Press. 192 pp. of text. Illustrated. $7.50. 


The Dali version of a primer on paint- 
ing, this lavishly illustrated book, which 
[Continued on following page] 
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PICTURES, PAINTERS and YOU 


RAY BETHERS $5.00 


A new kind of art appreciation book. 
Explains what a picture is, how to en- 
joy a picture, and how the painter 
makes a picture. Contains 150 pic- 
tures, 42 pictorial visualizations, and 
12 motif photographs. By an outstand- 
ing artist and author, this book will 
be a treasured holiday gift, or a valued 
addition to your own library. 


THE PITMAN GALLERY 
Edited by WILENSKI Each $1.95 


A magnificent collection of books 
showing by far the best reproductions 
of the Great Masters ever to ap- 
pear. Each book 
contains 10 or 
more superbly re- 
produced, full- 
color paintings, 
with lucid and 
stimulating inter- 
pretations by fore- 
most authorities. 


BOTTICELLI 





The first four 
now available THE PITMAN GACY HY 
are: 

DEGAS 


BOTTICELLI 
MUSIC IN PAINTING 
FLORENTINE PAINTINGS 


These handsome books, with their 
warm and brilliant color plates, and 
comments both scholarly and charm- 
ing, will appeal immediately to all 
admirers of the Great Masters. 91/4 x 
121. 


TECHNIQUE OF PENCIL DRAWING 
B. JOHNSON $7.50 


TECHNIQUE OF WATER-COLOR 
PAINTING 
RICHMOND & LITTLEJOHNS 


TECHNIQUE OF OIL PAINTING 


$7.50 


RICHMOND $7.50 
TECHNIQUE OF SEASCAPE 
PAINTING 

SMART $8.50 


TECHNIQUE OF FLOWER PAINTING 
E. JOHNSON $7.50 


TECHNIQUE OF PASTEL PAINTING 
RICHMOND & LITTLEJOHNS $7.50 


1948 ART DIRECTORS ANNUAL 
(Art Directors Club of N.Y.) 


This 27th consecutive Annual pre- 
sents the outstanding examples of ad- 
vertising and editorial art of the past 
year. More than 300 illustrations— 
many in full color. 


$7.50 


At Your Art Supply Dealer, 
Local Bookstore, or from 


PITMA 


PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
2 W. 45 St., 


New York 19 





[Continued from preceding page] 
includes full color plates and scores of 
black and white drawings, combines 
Dali’s usual shrewd showmanship with 
technical advice. The 50 ‘“‘magic secrets” 
which dress up the form of his text 
range from simple matters of studio 
housekeeping to such flights of fancy 
as when it is time to draw while stand- 
ing nude at the easel. Introduction on 
mixing colors, the importance of a 
sound foundation in anatomy and other 
prosaic if important matters are sand- 
wiched between. Also offered are the 
Dali methods for achieving his remark- 
able magic-realism. It all results in a 
book that is witty, silly and useful in 
turn. 


Intimate Drawin gs 


“Drawings by European Masters from 
the Albertina.” Introduction by Walter 
Ueberwasser, 1948. New York: Oxford 
University Press. (Iris Books). 26 pp. 
of text with 9 illustrations and 19 fac- 
simile plates. $7.50. 


Like other fine Iris Books, this one is 
an intimate volume designed for the 
lover of drawings. Here are 28 works 
from the famous Albertina collection in 
Vienna, signed by such masters of line 
and form as Botticelli, Rembrandt, Mi- 
chelangelo, Titian, Rembrandt, Rubens, 
Guardi, and others. 

Reproduced in their original color 
and size, the best of the pictures have 
some of the quality of originals and 
the reader may find the thrill of sen- 
suous pleasure in responding to the use 
of paper and tools, a thrill that more 
usually comes only to the collector of 
original works. In addition to the illus- 
trations, there are a personalized essay 
on the drawing medium and separate 
writings analyzing each of the draw- 
ings. The whole volume thus presents 
a rewarding opportunity to contemplate 
style, subject and medium of a variety 
of works ranging from the 15th to the 
18th century. 


Defining Masterworks 


“Anatomy of Genius: A Guide to Un- 
derstanding and Intelligent Judging of 
Paintings” by Frederic Taubes. 1948. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 155 pp. 
Illustrated. $5.00. 


In this, his eighth book, the inde- 
fatigable painter, teacher and popular 
writer on the technique and apprecia- 
tion of art, Frederic Taubes, addresses 
himself to the layman in search of 
those clues in a painting which, to the 
initiated, spell “masterpiece.” As cicer- 
one in the usually mysterious and oc- 
cult field of art criticism, readers 
should find Taubes highly satisfactory, 
for here is an artist who explains his 
craft in terms of the craft, a man who 
does not tell you what he likes and 
why but what makes one artist’s work 
outstanding, and why, according to a 
definite standard of measurement. 

For his purpose, the author has re- 
produced about 20 old master works, 
compared or contrasted them with ten 
more contemporaneous paintings. These 
are then analysed, often with great en- 
thusiasm but never without objectivity. 
From the very introduction to the book 
the tone of his method is set: 


“Every work of art is a complex or- 
ganization containing a variety of dis- 
tinct elements all of which may be 
measured with fair accuracy... . There 
is no reason why the subtleties of 
works of art, be they ever so fine, 
should filter through the coarse meshes 
of our comprehension and thus elude 
classification.” 

Taubes points out that his analyses 
are intended to illustrate a “method of 
reasoning” to be applied to art judg- 
ment, a method whereby the intelli- 
gent layman can observe for himself 
the successful exploitation of one or 
more of the elements of picture-mak- 
ing, which Taubes defines as_ paint 
quality, color, composition (design), 
draftsmanship, lighting, imagination, 
originality and taste. 

Particularly successful examples of 
his method of analysis are found in 
the chapters on El] Greco, Titian, classi- 
cism and Da Vinci, in which he per- 
forms a deft act of surgery by remov- 
ing the veil of romance surrounding 
Mona Lisa’s smile to reveal the bril- 
liance of her creator’s sfumato tech- 
nique as her true claim to greatness. 
Also the essays on Rembrandt and 
Bellini. 

On other matters Taubes’ conclusions 
may not meet with concurrence. [lis 
irritation with the “Apples and Ma- 
donnas” thesis, for example, in which 
he assures the reader that “it is quite 
easy to paint a light effect playing on 
the surface of a haystack or an apple, 
but it is quite another matter to paint 
the face of a saint or of any humble 
person and give it depth and signif- 
icance” begs the question by wilful 
misunderstanding. 


Important Re prints 


“The Journal of Eugene Delacroix.” 
Translated from the French by Walter 
Pach. vtpr. New York: Crown Publish- 
ers. 731 pp. with 100 illustrations, 8 in 
color, $5.00. 


Here at last is a new edition of a 
famous classic in art literature. One 
of the most important and intimate 
journals in European art history, The 
Journal of Eugene Delacroix was pub- 
lished in its first English edition in 1937 
and has long been out of print. Now, 
in a time of fantastically high print- 
ing costs, Crown Publishers is to be 
doubly congratulated for bringing out 


this second edition, identical to the 
first but including a new index, and 
offering it for the modest price of 


$5.00, a fee that makes it one of the 
best book buys of the year. (Incidental- 
ly, the first edition cost $7.50.) 

A record of the life and reflections 
of Delacroix, the book begins with an 
entry dated 1822, when the artist was 
24, and continues through 40 years, 
ending just before his death in 1863. 
Brilliantly translated and edited by 
Walter Pach from the second French 
edition, the Journal is absorbing read- 
ing for all interested in art and per- 
sonality. And since Delacroix, by vir- 
tue of his prominence as a painter and 
family connections, was acquainted 
with nearly all the famous intellec- 
tual and artistic leaders of his time, 
the volume provides both a glimpse 


(Continued on page 44] 
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1. HN SLOAN 6. STUART DAVIS 11. KUNIYOSHI 16, DORIS LEE 
2,ROCKWELL KENT 7. E. SPEICHER 12. B. KARFIOL 17. LEON KROLL 
. T. H. BENTON 8. EDW. HOPPER 13. C. BURCHFIELD 18. ARNOLD BLANCH 
,: MAX WEBER 9. A. BROOK 14. JOHN S. CURRY 19. RAPHAEL SOYER 
5. WALDO PIERCE 10. GLADYS R. DAVIS 15. WM. ZORACH 20. F. TAUBES 
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for all art lovers . . . 


‘low fn the fait Tome 


a complete library of 


American Art 








The finest mn contemporary art 


Over 50 reproductions in every volume 


/ I know of no picture books so full of pleasure to the eye and mind and even to touch . . . they 
ate simply irresistible and thoroughly informative’—John Sloan. Each monograph contains from 
jffty to sixty magnificent illustrations in gravure and a frontispiece in full color showing the range 
f the artist's palette. Please order by number. You may order one or twenty... 


mains the same! 


Published by AMERICAN ARTISTS GROUP 


ZF 72 106 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


a volume 


priced so low you'll want them all! 


ever before sold for less than $1.00 each, every one of these famous monographs is a rare treat 
for those who never go to art galleries as well as the constant visitor to ex- 
ibitions. Here is a permanent gallery for your bookshelf, an incomparable collection of retrospec- 
ive shows picturing the development and maturing of our finest artists. And in each volume 
the artist himself is at your elbow explaining his work in introductory or explanatory text. 


the price re- 






gift books for 


Lovers 


issued by 
American Artists Group 


21. ZORACH EXPLAINS 
SCULPTURE 
By William Zorach 


A great American sculptor reveals the 
“how, what and why” of sculpture, 
Each step is clearly explained from 
the preparation of the clay to the final 
casting on bronze. Full information 
on tools, materials and methods of 
work. A complete guide to the un- 
derstanding and appreciation of this 
art. Over 180 halftones, more than 
200 line drawings. $7.50 


22. GIST OF ART 
By John Sloan 
The principles of drawing and paint- 
ing as a famous American painter has 
taught and practiced them in class- 
room and studio. A memoir of life and 


art in America . . . a one man show. 
297 illustrations SE75 


PICTURE FRAMING 
By Edward Landon 


The only book of its kind. Describes 
every phase of picture framing from 
matting, mounting, lining and _ glass 
cutting, to joining and finishing. 
Tools, materials and sources of supply. 
257 illustrations $2.75 


24. ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS 
By Reginald Marsh 


Based on the visual principle, there is 
not a single medical or technical term 
in this unique book. Utilizes adapta- 
tions and copies of drawings from the 
old masters to create a complete ret- 
erence manual. 445 illustrations of all 
the conceivable positions, bends and 
twists of the body. $375 


GOUACHE PAINTING 
By Arnold Blanch 


Well known artists explain their 
methods of working in gouache 
(opaque water color). Here are the 
techniques of Doris Lee, Adolf Dehn. 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi and other fine artists. 
33 illustrations $2.75 


23 


25 
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At your bookstore; or 
AMERICAN ARTISTS GROUP, 106 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Enclosed find $ for which please send me postpaid the 
books whose numbers I have encircled below: 
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WRITE FOR COMPLETE ART BOOK CATALOG 








SELECTED FABLES OF 


JEAN DE LA FONTAINE 







ILLUSTRATED BY 


CALDER 


$8.50 


THE QUADRANGLE PRESS 


15 WEST 44 STREET e NEW YORK 


FF 
ee 


The Care 


of Pictures 
George L. Stout 
Here is information on the 


care of pictures in brief, clear 
torm. Construction, support, 
ground, pigment, and surface 
coating are discussed, and the 
kinds of damage and deteri- 
oration which may occur are 
detailed. 





“The volume .. . should be 
no less interesting to the mu- 
seum-goer than to the cura- 
tor. ’—New'sweek. $3.75 
COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 


_ 


JUST PUBLISHED 


PICASSO 


LITHOGRAPHS 1945-1948 


67 plates—one in color 
Format 71/2” x 54”, Cloth $3.00 


CURT VALENTIN 


NEW YORK 
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and a commentary on the world he 
moved in. 
* * * 

“Painters and Personality: A Collector’s 
View of Modern Art” by Sam A. Lew- 
isohn. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
323 pp. of text with 142 illustrations. 
$5.00. 


Do. 


The enlarged and revised edition of a 
stimulating work by a distinguished 
American collector, Painters and Per- 
sonality is refreshing reading, now, as 
it was when it first appeared ten years 
ago. The author’s essays on the 19th 
century Frenchman, many superbly rep- 
resented in his own collection, are 
knowing and perceptive, while his es- 
SayS on various aspects of art are 
equally pithy, And although Lewisohn, 
a true art amateur, is writing earnest- 
ly of works of great significance to him, 
he is nevertheless able to maintain 
a conversational tone that should de- 
light all readers bored and irritated by 
the pedantic or pretentious tone of so 
many writers on art. 

* * * 


“Art Through the Ages” by Helen Gard- 
ner. 1948. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. 864 pp. with 700 illustrations. 
$6.00. 


The third edition of a popular ref- 
erence book on world art history, Art 
Through the Ages has been revised and 
reorganized to emphasize the panoramic 
aspect of art development throughout 
the world. Here is a compact history 
of art, scholarly enough for the stu- 
dent, general enough for the layman. 
Written in a style not forbidding to 
either group of readers, it is a volume 
that will not gather dust on the book- 
shelves of any art-interested reader. In 
addition to overall reorganization, the 
new edition includes an enlarged sec- 
tion on contemporary art. 


Arts of the East 


“Asiatic Art” by H. F. E. Visser. 1948. 
New York: The Beechhurst Press, 512 
pp. of text and plates. $30.00. 


The most lavish book on Oriental 
art to be published this year, Asiatic 
Art, a volume devoted to the splendid 
collections in Holland ang. Belgium, is 
a collector’s book in the pre-war tra- 
dition, an illustrated catalogue repro- 
ducing on its generous-sized pages, in 
full and detail, more than 450 works 
of art. 

Until recently, broad interest in East- 
ern art in Holland and Belgium, as in 
the rest of Europe, lagged behind that 
of America, but now Belgium can claim 
the world-famous Stoclet and other pri- 
vate collections, while Holland can 
boast of the collections of the State 
Museum of Ethnology in Leyden, the 
Indian Institute and the Museum of 
Asiatic Art in Amsterdam (which was 
aided by the recently formed Society 
of Friends of Asiatic Art which the 
author helped found). All are unusual- 
ly rich in the arts of Java, India, Cam- 
bodga and Tibet. 

Best represented in the volume, how- 
ever, is China, whose troubled recent 
history has aided foreign collectors, in 
contrast to Japan where since 1880 gov- 
ernment laws and the proud interest 


port of art rare. So from China the 
book presents a magnificent parade of 
treasure: Chinese bronzes (vessels, fab- 
ulous animals and decorative objects), 
handsome jade carvings, stone wares 
and a fine selection of painting. Japa- 
nese art is represented by paintings, 
sketches, screens, No masks and wares; 
India, by her voluptuous figure sculp- 
ture and serene portraiture; Tibet, by 


of Japanese collectors have made ex. ~ 











bronzes and paintings on wood and | 


cloth and Korea and Thailand by other 
works. 

The author, who is curator of the 
Museum of Asiatic Art and Municipal 
Museum in Amsterdam, has contributed 
a brief text, generous bibliography and 
a helpful index of foreign and other- 
wise difficult terms. In fact, the only 
unhappy note about the whole volume 
is its truly luxurious price of $30, not 
outrageous for a book of this kind pub- 
lished these days, but one that will 
necessarily keep it out of the hands 
of many who would love to own it. 


* * * 


“Chinese Paintings” by William Cohn. 
1948. New 
Press (Phaidon). 111 pp. of illustrated 
text and 224 black and white plates. 
$7.50. 


In a year marked by an unusually 
large number of fine volumes on Ori- 
ental art, Chinese Painting is a proud 


MBS Bs alt tS 86 


aie 


York: Oxford University | 


achievement that combines text and re- | 


productions of high quality with a sales 


price that will be noted with gratitude 


by all students and art book collectors. 


A handsome picture book containing | 


224 plates, the book is further distin- 

guished by the author’s introduction, 

written with clarity and perception. 
Discussed in a series of enlightening 


‘chapters, designed for the unspecialized 


student of Chinese art, are peculiar 
problems of Chinese art scholarship, 
the history of collecting in China, the 
unique position of the painter in Chi- 
nese society, the associated relation- 
ship of calligraphy and painting, and 
other pertinent material on the tech- 
nique, form and subject-matter of one 
of the greatest art expressions the 
world has known. In addition, a brief 
history of Chinese painting, beginning 


with the pre-Han era and concluding | 


with provocative comments on the im- 
pact of Western art on modern Chinese 
painting, is also presented, together 
with a good bibliography and index to 
the collections represented. 

Together the pictures and text make 
this volume an especially excellent 
holiday gift for art lovers. 


Latest Books Received 


(Below is a special listing of what 
promises to be outstanding volumes 
from among those recently received but 
not yet reviewed.) 


Renoir, Sculptor by Paul Haesaerts. 
Reynal & Hitchcock. $6. 

Steuben Glass by James S. Plaut. H. 
Bittner & Co. $10. 

Velasquez by Elizabeth D. Trapier. His- 
panic Society of America. $7.50. 
Michelangelo: The Medici Chapel by 
Charles de Tolnay. Princeton Univer- 

sity Press. $20. 
[Continued on page 46] 
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ANNOUNCING 


ART AS THE EVOLUTION 
OF VISUAL KNOWLEDGE 


a history of art which: 


by CHARLES BIEDERMAN 


1. analyzes art from Paleolithic times to the pres- 


ent as a necessary prerequisite to the adequate 


comprehension of art in our own time. 


2. gives the first major attention to the genuine 


innovators of art since Cubism. 


3. rejects the essentially conservative position of 


both Modernists and Academicians, exposing 


their responsibility for the present “art chaos.” 


4. offers a third position which is imperative if we 


are to surmount the impasse now existing be- 
tween the Academicians and the Modemnists. 


Ten years in preparation; contains 315 half-tone illustrations 
of various arts from Paleolithic times to the present; 710 pages; 
cloth bound; size, 8%" x 11”, price, $15.00. Write to ART 
HISTORY, Tower View, Red Wing, Minnesota. 
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Four Thousand Years of 


CHINA'S ART 


By Dagny Carter 


“HERE at last is a comprehen- 
sive one-volume history of 
Chinese painting, sculpture, pottery, 
bronzes, carvings and decorative arts 
... one that presents the unparalleled 
achievements of Chinese art authen- 
tically, perceptively, and with a sur- 
prising amount of detail.” —Jjudith Kaye 
Reed, Art Digest 


‘‘A PANORAMA of oriental beauty .. . 
The many illustrations . . . are discrim- 
inatingly chosen, and experts will recognize 
old friends from famous collections . . . 
The author has a neat way of summing up 
such complex subjects as Taoism, Bud- 
dhism, and Ch’an Buddhism, and showing 
their formative influence on creative art.’ 
—Charles Fabens Kelley, Saturday Review 
of Literature 


‘SURPRISINGLY coherent... 
illustrated.” —The New Yorker 


well 


“THE reader owes thanks for the repro- 
ductions of some contemporary paintings 
by such excellent painters as Ch’ih Pai Shih 
and Hsi Pei Hung.’’—Far Eastern Survey 


260 illustrations, 2 Maps $7.50 


At booksellers or from 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th St., New York 10 


The Most 
Original and Beautiful 
Art Book of the Year! 


The Renaissance 
Painter’s Garden 


By RUTH WEDGWOOD KENNEDY 


A large, superlatively handsome art book that 
vividly proves how much the splendor of Italy’s 
great Renaissance paintings is due to the flowers, 
fruits, and foliage her artists loved to work into 
their masterpieces. 


With utmost fidelity the 60 collotype plates of 
this unique book reproduce the incredible perfec- 
tion of a lily by Leonardo, delectable fruit by 
Caravaggio, infinitely lush verdure by Lorenzo di 
Credi, the radiance of the daisies that bespangle 
Botticelli’s Flora, and similar details from the 
finest works of Raphael, Titian, Michelangelo, 
Veronese, Mantegna, and other masters of Italy’s 
greatest period. 


The author, a noted authority, has written a Dril- 
liantly evocative Introduction and interpretative 
text which has been handset in a type designed 
by Bruce Rogers from a Renaissance page. And 
as a fitting introduction to the glory of these 
pictures, the hand-painted title page glows in 
twenty-four colors and gold. 


This splendid 934 x 123%” volume is a veritable 


triumph of bookmaking, an art book to be 


treasured for a lifetime! 


$30.00 at all bookstores, 
or from 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY | 


432 Fourth Avenue 
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THE NEW BOOK BY 


née 
ANATOMY 


OF 
GENIUS 


by 
FREDERIC TAUBES 


An indispensable guide for everyone 
in judging art with intelligence and 
common sense, this new Taubes vol- 
ume describes in lucid and simple 
fashion what makes certain works of 
art great, and why certain others are 
failures—why, for example, Brueghel’s 
“Peasants Dancing” is a work of ge- 
nius and why Jan Steen’s “Peasants 
Quarreling” is inferior by comparison. 


WITH FRONTISPIECE IN COLOR 
AND MANY ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
LITHOGRAPHY. SIZE 61% x10. $5.00 





OTHER BOOKS BY 
FREDERIC TAUBES: 


THE TECHNIQUE OF 
OIL PAINTING 


A practical 
guide. 


illustrated 
$3.50 


THE AMATEUR 
PAINTER’S HANDBOOK 


\ new approach to learning how to 
paint. Illustrated. $4.00 


YOU DON’T KNOW 
WHAT YOU LIKE 


Finding the 
Illustrated. 


and_ useful 


Good and Bad in Art. 
$3.00 


At all bookstores 


| 


New York 16 | 
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The Sculpture of Ivan Mestrovic. Syra- 
cuse University Press. $15. 

An Album of American Battle Art. Li- 
brary of Congress. $5. 

Canaletto Drawings at Windsor Castle. 
Phaidon Press. $7.50. 

Jan Vermeer van Delft by A. B. De 
Vries. B. T. Batsford. $10. 

Three Spirituals from Earth to Heaven 
by Allan Rohan Crite. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $3.95. 

Sacred Fortress: Byzantine Art and 
Statecraft in Ravenna by Otto G. 
Von Simson. University of Chicago 
Press. $10. 

Rembrandt by Jakob Rosenberg. Har- 
vard University Press. (2 vols., boxed) 
$18.50. 

Thomas Jefferson Among the Arts by 
Eleanor Berman. Philosophical Li- 
brary. $3.75. 

Appreciation: Painting, Poetry, Prose 
by Leo Stein. Crown Publishers. $2.50. 

The Mathematical Basis of the Arts by 
Joseph Schillinger. Philosophical Li- 
brary. $12. 

Pictures, Painters and You by Ray 
Bethers. Pitman Publishing Corp. $5. 

Search for Form by Eliel Saarinen. 

Reinhold Publishing Corp. $4.50. 


Gothic Painting by Cyril Bunt. Trans- 


atlantic Arts. $2.75. 
American Painting by Denys Sutton. 
Transatlantic Arts. $2.75. 


| Washington Allston by Edgar P. Rich- 


ardson. University of Chicago Press. 
$10. 


| American Landscape Painting by Wolf- 


gang Born. 
$7.50. 

100 American Jewish Artists. Ykuf. $10. 
Eliel Saarinen by Albert Christ-Janer. 
University of Chicago Press, $15. 
The Dehumanization of Art by Jose 
Ortega y Gasset. Princeton Univer- 

sity Press. $2. 

Form and Function by Horatio Green- 
ough. University of California Press. 
$2.75. 

Week-end Painter by Laurence V. Bur- 
ton. 1948. New York: Whittlesey 
House. 218 pp. $4. 


Yale University Press. 


| Art in Mediaeval France (987-1498) by 


Joan Evans. 1948. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 317 pp. with 281 
black and white plates. $17.50. 

Watercolor Painting Is Fun by Frank 
A. Staples. 1948. New York: Whittle- 
sey House. 127 pp. $3.50. 

Scottish Crafts by Ian Finlay. 1948. 
New York: Chanticleer Press. 128 pp. 
of text with 16 color plates and 68 
black and white plates. $5. 

Sculpture in Modern America by Jacques 
Schnier. 1948. California: University 
of California Press. 67 pp. of text 


WE LIVE 


FEAR OF 


IN CONSTANT 
DISCOVERY 








with 149 black and white 
$7.50. 

A Treasury of Drawings. Edited by 
Louis Lozowick. 1948. New York: 
Lear Publishers, Inc. 14 pp. of text 
with 83 black and white plates. $3. 

Approach to Greek Art by Charles Selt- 
man. 1948. New York: Studio Pub- 
lications. 132 pp. of text with 108 
black and white plates. $6. 

The Secret Formulas and Techniques 
of the Masters by Jacques Maroger. 
1948. New York: Studio Publications. 
200 pp. with black and white plates. 
$4.50. 

The Renaissance Painter’s Garden by 
Ruth Wedgwood Kennedy. 1948. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 30 pp. 
of text and 92 black and white plates. 
$30. 

Contemporary American Sculpture. Ed- 
ited by C. Ludwig Brumme. Introduc- 
tion by William Zorach. 1948. New 
York: Crown Publishers. 130 black 
and white plates. $5. 

Diego Rivera Watercolors (1935-1945). 
Portfolio, Frieda Kahlo Collection. 
Preliminary text by Samuel Ramos, 
printed in English and Mexican. 1948. 
New York: Studio Publications. 25 
reproductions, 4 in color. $50. 

Christmas. An American Annual of 
Christmas Literature and Art. Edited 
by Randolph E. Haugan. Vol. 18. 
1948. Minnesota: Augsburg Publish- 
ing House. 68 pp. Illustrations. Cloth 
bound, $2. Paper bound, $1. 

Principles of Figure Drawing by Alex- 

ander Dobkin. 1948. Cleveland: World 

Publishing Co. 258 pp. with illustra- 

tions and black and white plates. 

$4.95. 


plates. 


Book Briefs 


Studio Publications, largest publish- 
ers of art books exclusively, is current- 
ly celebrating its 555th anniversary. 
Founded in London, the original pub- 
lication was begun as a hobby by 
Charles Holme who combed his twin 
interests—art and the furthering of 
international understanding—in a mag- 
azine, The Studio, which would illus- 
trate contemporary art of all countries. 
The magazine soon established itself as 
a popular success and the hobby be- 
came a business in which his son, 
Charles Geoffrey Holme, also became 
actively engaged. Since 1893 it has been 
published monthly, without missing a 
single issue, through two world wars. 

Studio Publication’s American office 
was founded in 1932, at which time an 
independent publishing program was 
begun for this country. In addition, the 


[Continued on page 48] 
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¢ The finest art book 
ever published in 
the United States 





Great 
Paintings 
in 
Ameriea 


101 MASTERPIECES IN COLOR 





Edited by Fiske Kimball and 


Lionello Venturi 


FREDERICK HIS incomparable book 
MORTIMER CLAPP 
of the Frick Collection is a veritable gallery of 
says: 


101 reproductions of the great- 


“Important because of the 
outstanding merit of the pic- 7 - 
tures reproduced, the high est works in American mu- 
fidelity of its color plates, 

and the illuminating char- e e 
acter of the text.” seums and private collections 


ITALO L. by Rembrandt, Rouault, Goya, 


DE FRANCESCO 
of The Art Education Buttetin and 80 other world masters. It 


says: e 
y took five years to achieve the 
“Teachers of art will find H 


th lle cti sminently . . . 
uited t@ their work” ~—s exquisite fidelity and glowing 


HORACE H. F. JAYNE lor of these reproductions. 


of the Metropolitan Museum 


of Art Each picture had to be printed 


says: 66 © ° ° ° 

¥ one in line” with its own 
“For sheer quality in book 
making this volume exceeds 


any publication in recent Special inks to ensure exact 
years. GREAT PAINTINGS 
deserves the careful consid- 


eration of anyone interested duplication. Each print then 
in the fine arts and fine 


books.” had to be approved by the per- 
WALTER W. S. COOK 


of the New York University 
Institute of Fine Arts 


son, or museum, who owns the 
sila original masterpiece. Truly it 
“This magnificent series of is a book that belongs in every 


color plates is a monumental 
and serious undertaking } 
which has long been needed.” 1ome. 


© 224 pages © 101 full-color reproductions 
e 10 x 13” pages © Bound in finest buckram 


@ Stamped in gold © Weight six pounds 





e $20.00 at your bookstore, or from 


COWARD-MecCANN, Ine. 


2 W. 45th St., New York 19 
November 15, 1948 


Now You Can Afford to Buy 
the Books You REALLY WANT TO OWN 


Join the 


ART BOOK CLUB 


and save 25% 


on any book of your own selection 


No limitation of choice! 
No Judges or Board of Selection! 
No time limits! 


The ART BOOK CLUB will not only obtain for you any book 
in the field of art . . . but ANY BOOK—American or foreign— 
now available (with the exception of a certain few restricted 
technical books, textbooks, and dictionaries). 


HOW THE ART BOOK CLUB OPERATES 


There are no membership fees or dues . . . no obligation to buy 
a stated number of books. To join the ART BOOK CLUB you 
simply clip the coupon below and order any book or books you 
want... art, theatre, music, fiction, biography—anything. For 
each book you purchase you will receive a dividend certificate 
entitling you to a 25% credit allowance. When you have pur- 
chased four books, and received a 25% credit allowance for each, 
you may use this credit to obtain a fifth book of your choice, 
equal in value to your total credit allowance. Thus every fifth 
book you “buy” costs you nothing! 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT PACKAGE 


Here’s the perfect way to stretch your Christmas gift budget. 
Take advantage of our Special Christmas Gift Package, and 
assure your friends and relatives of worthwhile Christmas 
presents. Here is how it works: 


You receive $31.00 worth of books, postage free, for only $25.00. 
Order your choice of $28.00 worth of books now, sending us 
only $25.00, and receive, in addition, a beautiful gift book— 
A TREASURY OF DRAWINGS FROM PRE-HISTORY TO 
THE PRESENT. This book contains 82 large plates, and retails 
at $3.00. We will forward your gifts anywhere in the U. S. with 
your card or personal note enclosed, gift wrapped and delivery 
guaranteed before Christmas. No charge for postage. 


JOIN THE ART BOOK CLUB NOW 


and get a 25% bonus on every dollar you spend with us 


Surely there must be some book you have wanted to 
buy, but have hesitated because its price is too high. 
This is your chance to get it at a 25% saving. Order 
it now. Use the coupon below. 


Art books advertised in this or any other art magazine 
can be obtained through our 25% savings plan. 


Order today. Or write for literature. 


$F 


ART BOOK CLUB, Dept. AD, 63 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 





1 Please enroll me as a member of the Art Book Club with the 
purchase of the book(s) listed below. I understand this entitles 
me to a 25% dividend certificate for each book purchased, to be 
used towards a fifth book of my own selection after I have 
purchased four. I will also receive a subscription to the publica- 
tions of the Art Book Club. 

C) Enclosed find $25.00. Please send me the books listed below, 
totaling $28.00, plus my gift book—A Treasury of Drawings 
from Pre-History to the Present. 

(If you wish certain of the books sent as gifts, enclose separate sheet, listing 
names and addresses to whom each book is to be sent, and enclosins properly 
marked cards, ete.) 

Please send me at ones the following book(s): 

TROND. -siigccensesarervernevesssscarestsevensngave 

INI Bo vcnciininnis Covecinsisnenesctaviasneredvoivtdssabenesitiecdbecngeiscenesiuesinedacoscasenteiehs 

NS is aie cens teleacataasbaswssdeusiabesesveastnssaene DRG ic cin cn. RBG es tecscesnsccovsvasesscce 

(0 Enclosed find Check or Money Order for §...... 
0 Send C.0O.D. 
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Just Published ! 





MODERN 
AMERICAN 
PAINTING | 


By 


Peyton Boswell, Jr. | 
EDITOR of “The ART DIGEST” | 


Because of the popular public de- 
mand, Dodd, Mead & Co. have just 
issued a reprint of Peyton Boswell, 
Jr..s_ book, “Modern American 
painting.” which was originally 
published in 1939, when it became a 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection. 
Picked by Louis Untermeyer as one 
of the “Fifty Indispensable Books 
for Our Time.” 


86 Pictures in Full Color 
112 Pages of Text 
Page Size 1034” x 13%” 


PRICE $7.50 


A MUST for your art book library 
and a perfect Christmas gift for 
yeur art-minded friends. 


The Art Digest, 
116 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me copies of 


MODERN AMERICAN PAINTING for 


which I have enclosed $ 


NAME 
ADDRESS . 


City STATE 
| 
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firm continues to publish other art 
books, brought out by their London 
office and other publishers throughout 
the world. The Holme family continues 


| to head the house, with grandson Rath- 


bone Holme in London and grandson 
Bryan Holme managing the American 
end. 

* * * 

Another anniversary, and one just as 
triumphant in its way, is that of Twice 
a Year Press, which has just marked 
its 10th year. Edited by Dorothy Nor- 
man, long an associate of Stieglitz, 
Twice a Year now becomes a book, 
rather than a periodical and will be 
called Art and Action. 


* * * 


“Art Through 50 Centuries” is the 


| title of a very attractive introduction 
| to the collections of the Worcester Art 


Museum, which this year celebrates its 
50th anniversary. Generously illustrated 
with 135 reproductions, including three 


| color plates, this paper-bound book is 
| a well-designed and interesting guide 


(not intended to be comprehensive) to 
the museum’s possessions and one that 
adequately surveys the art activities 


| of the various cultures represented in 
| the galleries. 


* * * 


Inaugural issue of the $150 bi-month- 
ly magazine, Nation’s Heritage, prom- 
ised to subscribers for January, will 
feature an eight-color reproduction of 
Grant Wood’s Stone-City, Iowa, on its 
linen cover, Art will be lavishly used 
on the inside of the 224-page first is- 
sue, which boasts the largest magazine 
format in America (12” by 15”), with 
full-color reproductions of work by 
Curry, Benton and Wood, as well as 
other pictures by Robert Phillip, Dale 
Nichols, Edward Hopper, William Crop- 
per, Peter Hurd, Adolph Dehn, Reginald 
Marsh and John Sloan. Also included 
will be drawings by Winslow Homer 


| and Thomas Nast and Charles‘ Hubbard. 


Single copies of the magazine, a re- 

lease informs us, will be on sale in “se- 

lected bookstores at $30 a copy, for 

purchase we assume by select readers. 
* * * 


| Berenson Pronouncements 


READING BERNARD BERENSON’S Aés8- 


| thetics and History in the Visual Arts 
| is like listening to the sparkling after 


dinner talk of this dean of critics in his 
Settignano villa. For the book is dis- 


| cursive and desultory, one subject sug- 


gesting another from his wide experi- 
ence of more than fifty years of “living 
the work of art.’’ Consequently, it is 
impossible to consider all the multi- 


| faceted phases of this work, especially 


since the author does not confine him- 
self to his usual preoccupation with two 
centuries of Italian art, but ranges 
widely through the visual arts of East 
and West. 

Berenson states that his purpose in 
writing this book is to define the as- 
sumptions and convictions that have 
shaped and directed all his pronounce- 
ments on art. At the outset, he clarifies 
his attitude by defining the “business 
of art” as the extension of the horizons 
of consciousness in width, height and 


| depth. His entire approach is human- 


istic, in the proper sense of the word, 
in that he is motivated by his belief 


that a “humanized mankind is the su- 
preme creation,’ to which art has al- 
ready made definite contribution and 
should continue to contribute. 

As a natural corollary, Berenson de- 
precates such standardizations of the 
visual arts by measuring rule, such as 
Schliemann’s frigid interpretations of 
classicism, as well as the arid art edu- 
cation that places metaphysical the- 
ories, on the one hand, and on the 
other the supreme importance of dates 
and attributions above the real quality 
of a work of art. 

Anyone who has read Berenson’s pre- 
vious books on Italian art will be 
familiar with his theories of the im- 
portance of “tactile values” and “move- 
ment” as arbiters of the value of any 
work. In the present exposition, he am- 
plifies this thesis further. He insists on 
the necessity of receiving “ideated 
ideas” from such visual experiences— 
that is, identifying oneself with the ob- 
ject before him; realizing in “senses, 
nerves, muscles and viscera’”’ the thrusts 
of direction, the realization of support, 
weight, and balance of stresses and 
counter stresses. 

This imaginative perception of the 
physical qualities of the objects por- 
trayed, linked with the stimulating 
power of their potential movement, re- 
sults, he considers, in an “ideated 
tingling, both retinal and muscular’— 
an esthetic identification with the fun- 
tional motion of contours. 

Obviously, these values may only be 
experienced in representational or illus- 
trative works; hence the author’s con- 
demnation of much of contemporary 
art, which he states “in its advanced 
forms takes to purely geometrical 
forms, which a hypnotized public ad- 
mires as ‘abstract art,’ as well as his 
classification of many modern artists 
as ‘Neo-Neanderthalers.’ ” 

Color does not awaken Berenson’s ad- 
miration as an important factor in 
painting. He considers “color a poor 
imitation” which should be subordinated 
to form and movement. He defines a 
great colorist as a craftsman who 
elicits out of his pigments the equiva- 
lent of what a composer gets out of his 
musical instruments. He adds: “In that 
sense what artist is a supreme color- 
ist? Surely not a Renoir.” 

The illustrations that the author em- 
ploys to support his theories are drawn 
from a remarkably wide field of ex- 
perience, impressing one with the acute- 
ness of his perceptions and integrity 
of his personal judgments. 

Whatever agreement or disagreement 
Berenson’s theories may arouse, it would 
be difficult to find a more succint, ulti- 
mate and appropriate definition of art 
than that he presents as “life enhance- 
ment.”’ The book is the rich fruit of a 
long devotion and a penetrating un- 
derstanding of the visual arts. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Boston Art Classes 


Studio Five, Boston art school di- 
rected by Kenneth Campbell and Giglio 
Dante, announces that classes in paint- 
ing and sketching are now open for 
registration. Students can elect to take 
any number of afternoon or evening 
painting classes, held four days a week. 
Tuition is $50 for 24 lessons, with a 
minimum of one lesson required a week. 
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Now Art Books for Christmas — 





THE SECRET FORMULAS AND APPROACH TO GREEK ART MASTER DRAWINGS IN LINE 


$6 SRT IER 5 LEASE EAS lc a RN ean NC ek wl e Sedona chine 


TECHNIQUES OF THE MASTERS By Charles Seltman. This new _ illus- ai : “ ‘Hus 

By Jacques Maroger. (Former Direc- trated history by one of the world’s Bites by Bryan Bolme. An illustrated 
4 tor of the Laboratory at the Louvre). leading authorities is a revaluation of survey of the drawings in pen and ink 
j The most important book published on Greek art as a whole from the Greek of the masters from Michelangelo to 

“how the masters painted.’” Recon- point of view. Over 200 illustrations, the Moderns. “The book is attractively 

structed formulas of the inventive art- beautifully reproduced, feature many designed, and it would hardly be pos- 

ists from Van Eyck to Rubens, based little known works and hew photo- sible to bring together a more diversi- 

on the author’s lifetime research, are praphs of the more famous ones. An fied selection of excellent examples of 

given in a direct practical manner for extremely important book both for text ee aa ” nfs iil eh te or 

the artist today. Just published. and illustrations. Just published. line drawing.”—American Artist 

200 pp. 40 illus. 6 x 9 Cloth $4.50 272 pp. 64% x 10 Cloth $6.00 86 pp. 94 illus. Cloth $4.50 


—Complete catalog of “Studio” books upon request— 


THE STUDIO PUBLICATIONS INC., 381 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16 








MUSEUM OF CREATIVE NON-OBJECTIVE PAINTING 
THE SOLOMON R. GUGGENHEIM FOUNDATION 


1071 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 


WASSILY KANDINSKY 
POINT AND LINE TO PLANE 


WITH ONE COLOUR REPRODUCTION AND 96 DESIGNS « PRICE $4.50 


ON THE SPIRITUAL IN ART 


THE ONLY COMPLETE ENGLISH EDITION CONTAINING FOUR COLOUR REPRODUCTIONS 
LINE CUTS AND BLACK AND WHITE REPRODUCTIONS e PRICE $4.50 


WASSILY KANDINSKY MEMORIAL 


ONE COLOUR REPRODUCTION AND BLACK AND WHITE REPRODUCTIONS e PRICE $4.50 


K A N D | N S K Y SIX COLOUR REPRODUCTIONS e« PRICE $5.00 
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The DUMAS Easel 


All steel, specially 
designed easel 
with many exclu- 
sive features not 
found in ordinary 
types. A_ simple, 
perfectly con- 
structed, hand fit- 
ted and finished, 
precision built 
easel. Designed 
by an artist—for 
artists—with a lifetime guarantee. $148.50 


SS 


All Aluminum 
SKETCH BOX 
Sturdy @ Lightweight 
Airtight Compartment 
Keeps Paint Moist 
Size 14” x 4” x 18” 

$31.75 


Write for literature and easy 










































Payment 
Plan. All Inquiries Answered Immediately. 


JEAN DUMAS 


210 East Erie Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Dealer: PALETTE ART os. 
436 Madison Ave., N. Y. 





Lea Angeles Area 


Competent men, vehicles, equipment, ware- 
house, packing rooms; to pick up, pack 
and forward; to receive, unpack and de- 
liver; Paintings — Sculpture — Furniture — 
Antiques singly or in groups. 

Instructions by phone —mail— wire —cable 
promptly executed. 


Many years of experience behind us, gained 
by fulfilling requirements of Artists, Col- 
lectors, Directors of Museums and Galleries. 


BRUGGER ART SERVICE 


(Dept. of Brugger Transfer & Storage Co.) 


1128 So. Western Ave., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
Parkway 4953 





EASY-CARVING STONE 


For Artist, Sculptor, Hobbyist, Designer, ete. 
Imported Oriental Stone. Beautiful in Grain 
and Color! Cuts easily with pocketknife. 


ENDORSED BY PROFESSIONALS & SCHOOLS 
Kits $1.60, $2.60 & $5.00 P. Pd. Thousands Satistied! 
FAR EASTERN SCULPSTONE CO., INC. 
159 East 28th St., Dept. U, New York 16, N. Y. 


ART SUPPLIES 


At Reasonable Prices 
Write For Free Price List 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 Third Ave. (nr. 11th St.) New York 3 








Feurene VL VALE 





E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 
140 SULLIVAN STREET © NEW YORK 
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Crucifixion: CHARLES UMLAUF 


A Criticizing Event 
By Ralph M. Pearson 


SAN ANTONIO:—If there were seismo- 
graph installations distributed among 
key centers of Western society which 
would catch and record the vibrations 
of significant events in art as present 
instruments respond to earthquake 
shocks, these new instruments, if they 
were sensitive enough, would have 
been set vibrating in many countries 
by a ceremony which occurred on a 
cold, windy hilltop in the outskirts of 
San Antonio on the afternoon of Sun- 
day, October 17th. The event was the 
dedication of a statue of the Crucifixion 
by Charles Umlauf at the Shrine of 
Saint Anthony, donated by Marion 
Koogler McNay and unveiled and 
blessed by the Archbishop of San An- 
tonio, His Excellency the Most Rev- 
erend Robert E. Lucey. 

History was repeating itself in this 
dedication of a crucifixion, as history 
has a way of doing; many a statue of 
Christ on the Cross has been dedicated 
on many a hilltop in the past 1900 
years. But the things which make this 
event important and mark it as a carry- 
ing on of the supreme achievements of 
religious art are the facts that it grew 
honestly and unpretentiously out of 
the soil of its own community and the 
triumvirate of necessary contributing 
factors to significant production were 
present. 

There was the generous, informed 
and courageous patron. There was an 
outstanding local artist imbued with a 
full realization of the profundity and 
historical continuity of the modern cre- 
ative renaissance and equipped with 
the technical mastery of expressive 
form and form design necessary to the 
realization of his conception. And final- 
ly the element of need, of usefulness, 
was eminently present; the Shrine of 
Saint Anthony serves a_ settlement 
of under-privileged Mexican-American 
workers for whom their Catholic re- 
ligion is not only the protective mother 
but also their only release from a hard, 
grinding materialism into the life of 
the spirit. 

The Umlauf statue achieves that rare 


blending of the real and the ideal which 
makes the perfect symbol. This is not 
the tortured, suffering individual physi- 
cal man. It is crucified spirit inhabiting 
Man. It is the drama of the Christian 
story standing for all human suffering 
and sacrifice. The art of designed form 
unversalizes the story, turning it into 
drama. The idea, the ideal transcends 
the flesh. The dull-rich silver gray of 
the silver-aluminum metal on its black 
granite base enhances this detachment 
from the physical. The position on the 
crest of a low swelling hill seems to 
echo the delicate balances of meaning 
and form; this Christ is close to earth 
and living men, yet not earthbound. 
The total work is the art of the ages 
taking root again in the soil of Texas 
and flowering magnificently. The work 
is undoubtedly the most mature and 
mellowed which this highly endowed 
sculptor has yet achieved. 

It was the vision and strong convic- 
tions of Mrs. Marion McNay which 
caused this work of art to be produced. 
Herself an artist and collector of French 
modern paintings, she is devoting her 
life, her fortune and about half of her 
large rambling home (in which she has 
endowed a flourishing art school) to 
bringing a living art to her home city 
of San Antonio. She keenly enjoyed 
the constructive experience of initiating 
the plan for this crucifix, of knowing 
it would be of profound value to the 
Church, of commissioning a_ sculptor 
in whose work she had confidence and 
of helping by consultation (but not dic- 
tation) in the planning. 

By doing these things she was mak- 
ing history instead of only worshipping 
at its shrine; she was participating in- 
stead of only collecting. 

The vibratory significance of this 
event reaches far beyond the merits 
of the one specific work. It lies in the 
fact that liturgical art is here again 
in our time returning to the Grand 
Tradition of the ages. 


Plains Indian Museum 


A museum dedicated to and named 
for the southern Plains Indians has been 
opened in Anadarko, Oklahoma. It is 
housed in a $50,000 building designed 
by Carl Cedarstrand, chief architect of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and it is 
financed by the state and federal gov- 
ernment. In addition to the permanent 
exhibits relating to the cultures of the 
Kiowa, Comanche, Apache, Cheyenne 
and Arapaho tribes, there are sales 
rooms for Indian arts and crafts. 


Whitney Annual Opens 


The Whitney Museum opened its 
1948 Annual Exhibition of contem- 
porary American painting on No- 
vember 13 (to run through January 
2) with 160 artists represented by 
one painting each. The exhibition, 
occupying all the galleries, is wide 
in scope showing the prevailing ten- 
dencies in contemporary American 
painting. It has wide regional cover- 
age with artists from 21 states par- 
ticipating, with 68 who were not in 
last year’s exhibition and 28 who are 
appearing for the first time. The 
show will be reviewed in the next 
issue of THE ART DIGEST. 
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SHIVA 


CASEIN TEMPERA, 
AND OIL COLORS 
Now Available in New York 


Distributed Exclusively 
in New York Area by 


PHILIP ROSENTHAL 


Complete Line of Art Materials 
Since 1899 


DOWNTOWN 
PHILIP ROSENTHAL 
47 E. 9th St.,N. ¥.3 GR. 3-3372 
UPTOWN 
AT THE STORE OF 
ART STUDENTS LEAGUE 
215 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19 


BROOKLYN 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM STORE 
Eastern Pkwy., B’klyn 17, N. Y. 
MA 2-2941 
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MMI 


One of the largest 
Material Stores in 
of 

PICTURE 


Artists 
America 


ES 


FRAMES 
OILS AND WATERCOLORS 
PAPER, 

. 


CANVAS, BRUSHES 


ALL STANDARD MATERIALS 


. 
DELIVERIES ANYWHERE 


T. R. BOGUT 


Academy of Arts Building 
65 CLINTON STREET, NEWARK 5, & ) 
MITCHELL 2-8378 





| SERVING ARTISTS FOR FORTY YEARS | ARTISTS FOR FORTY YEARS 


SCHNEIDER & CO. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS & DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
128 WEST 68th STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. TR. 7-8553 Picture | Tel. TR. 17-8558 —S—s“~éPicture Framing | 


LEO ROBINSON | 


1388 6th Ave. ART 


FRAME N. Y. C. 19 SUPPLIES 


M VARNISH—FORMULATED BY RALPH MAYER 
OZENFANT PICTURE PRESERVAR IN STOCK 













Sculpture Supplies - 


Addis Sheffield Woodcarving Tools 
Rare Tropical Woods 
Stone Chisels & Bush Hammers 
Italian Plastilina 
Send for free catalog D 


Seulptare Associates, 114 St. Marks Pl. 
Sth St. Bus to lst Ave. 





(E. 8th St.) 
New York 3 SP 7-8738 
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Chicago Watercolor Show 
[Continued from page 24] 


different from Audubon’s as night from 
day, both figuratively and literally. 
They are gloomy after the manner of 
Poe’s “Raven,” whereas Audubon out- 
gaudied the gaudy. 

In the realm of the weird, also, out- 
side the prize-winners, are two pic- 
tures by John Wilde: Myself, in which 
he does a job of psycho-analysis that 
should give him a diploma ‘cum laude,” 
if he already hasn’t one, and Death and 
the Maiden, a startlingly successful 
throw-back to Medievalism. 

Giving you the creeps for another 
reason is the prize-winning Moths and 
Flame by Robert N. Blair, director of 
the Art Institute of Buffalo. An elderly 
woman is seated at a table with an 
oil lamp burning. More moths are fill- 
ing the room and assailing her than 
any insects that have invaded the 
realms of the artistic’ since “another 
locust went in and carried off another 
grain of corn.” 

Jean Charlot’s vivid and appealing 
composition of a Mexican woman Tying 
the Rebozo on her little daughter is 
one of the few outstanding pictures in 
the show done by artists of interna- 
tional reputation. 

Disappointing in psychological con- 
tent, though technically superb, is A 
Hunger Fantasy by George Grosz, and 
I couldn’t get up much enthusiasm for 
that other prime favorite of mine, Ed- 
ward Hopper, as revealed in El Palacio. 
Charles Buchfield’s Star in the Woods 
is little better than a woods would be 
without a star. And we have two or 
three painters of the circus in Chicago 
Tll back against Kuniyoshi’s The 
Clown. 

Besides the Morris Graves gallery, 
there are two other galleries occupied 
by invited visitors, one devoted to the 
veteran abstractionist Lyonel Feininger 
and the other to a group of seventeen 
young artists of Boston, “who,” again 
to quote the Art Institute’s official lit- 
erature, “have broken with the city’s 
tradition of portraiture and genteel 
realism.” 


The Bostonians, I fear, are babes in 
the haunted wildwoods of Modernism, 
if this is a fair cross-section of their 
work. But, if I recollect rightly, Bos- 
ton has had some spectacular flare-ups 
since Modernism started, not unworthy 
of comparison with the renowned Tea 
Party. Might check up with Lawrence 
Dame, the DicEst’s Boston critic. 

The Feininger exhibition is a worthy 
gesture toward the veteran, now 77, 
who, though born in New York, fought 
alongside the French and German reb- 
els in the days when Cubism and Ex- 
pressionism were young. He is still ac- 
tive, pictures as late as 1946 and 1947 
appearing in his gallery, along with 
pieces as early as 1918. But he seems 
to have made no significant departure 
from his well-established manners. 


Joseph Hirsch Teaches 


The School for Art Studies in New 
York City announces the appointment 
of Joseph Hirsch as instructor in paint- 
ing and drawing. He will conduct after- 
noon classes for both beginners and 
advanced students. 
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*) STRATHMORE 


Faris ARTISTS’ PAPERS 


in convenient 


PADS and BLOCKS 


The same genuine Strathmore 
Charcoal and W ater Color Papers 
formerly sold only in sheets are 
now available in a complete as- 
sortment of pads and blocks. 


STANDARD 
PADS 


The conven- 
tional type of 
pad glue- 
bound on the 
narrow edge. 


SPIRAL 
PADS 
Spiral wire 
bound at the 
top edge to 
allow for com- 
plete page 

turnover. 


WATER 

COLOR 

BLOCKS 
Solid blocks 
of paper 
bound on top 


and left side. 
Hard back. 
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AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR ORDER DIRECT FROM 


» ARTHUR BROWN & BRO., INC. 


67 West 44th Street 
New York 18,-N. Y. 


America’s largest Stock 
of Art Materials 











HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


‘- AVERY MEMORIAL 


* 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


PAINTING : GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE DRAWING 
DESIGN - COMMERCIAL ART 
Catalogue Upon Request 

HENRIK MARTIN MAYER, Director 


* 
25 Atheneum Square, North Hartford, Connecticut 





NOW IN SESSION 
JOSE deCREEFT 


Dec. 1-April 30 
ELIOT O'HARA 
Jan. 3- March 12 


W. PALM BEACH 
FLORIDA 


NORTON 


THE 
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BUTERA FINE ARTS 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 
SMALL GROUPS—INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
BASIC COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 
Veterans Accepted 

Saae Write for Catalogue A.D. 
0 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 15, “ 
LIC. COMM. OF MASS. DEP’T. OF epucarien> 


- AMAGANSETT 
ART SCHOOL 


Study in Florida This Winter 
Landscape and Figure Painting 
Approved for Veteran Training, 

P. L. 346 Under G.1. Bill of Rights 
Write Hilton Leech, 

425 Hillview Ave., Sarasota, Florida 


the Schaal jor Ant Studies 
Painting © Sculpture © Graphic Art 


BOOK AND MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATION 
Approved for Veterans 
alertness credit courses for teachers. 
Distinguished Faculty 

MAURICE GLICKMAN, Director 
250 West 90th St. (at Broadway), N. Y. SC 4-9518 
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STUDIO PAINTING CLASSES 
NATIONALLY KNOWN ARTIST 


ALBERT PELS 


INSTRUCTOR— 
HOTEL BEACON, 75th at B'way, N. Y. 
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SCHOOL of CREATIVE PAINTING 
Day and Evening Classes 
222 W.23rdSt.,N.Y.11 ¢ CHelsea3-3700 







Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-o,-erate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Albany, N. Y. 

AMERICAN DRAWING ANNUAL IX. Feb. 
9-Mar. 6. Institute of History & Art. Open 
to all artists in U. S. & Canada. Drawings 
in any medium. Work due Jan. 22. For 
further information write Institute of Art. 


125 Washington Ave., Albany 
Hartford, Conn. 

39TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION CONNEC- 
TICUT ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. Feb. 
5-27. Avery Memorial Galleries. Media: 
oil, sculpture, black and white. For fur- 
ther information write Louis J. Fusari, 
Box 204. 

New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 
82ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Jan. 31- 
Feb. 13. National Academy Galleries. Me- 
dia: watercolor, pastel. Work due Jan. 20. 
For further information write Ethel Pax- 
son, Exhibition Secretary, 106 Newbold 
Place, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 
23RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION. National 


Academy of Design. 
Sculpture, Mar. 10-23. Second Section, Wa- 
tereolor, Graphic Art, Architecture, Mar. 
31-Apr. 13. For further information write 
National Academy, 1083 Fifth Ave., New 
York City 28. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


3RD INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
CONTEMPORARY SCULPTURE, SAM- 
UEL MEMORIAL FUND. May 15-Sept. 11. 


First Section, Oils, 


1949. Philadelphia Museum of Art. Open 
to all sculptors. Submit photographs of 


completed work, executed since 1940; clos- 
ing date Jan. 15, 1949. Committee of Se- 
lection. Exhibition by invitation only. 
$65,000 in commissions and purchases. For 
further information write Committee of 
Selection, Fairmount Park Art Assoc. Mu- 
seum of Art, Parkway & 26th St. 


Portland, Maine 


66TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Section I, 
Watercolors, Pastels, Feb. 7-27. Section 
Il, Oils, Mar. 7-27. Sweat Museum. Open 
to living American artists. Jury. Fee $1. 
Entry cards and works due Jan. 2. For 

further information write Bernice Breck, 

Sec’ty., 111 High St., Portland 3. 


Providence, R. I. 


44TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION & SALE OF 
LITTLE PICTURES. Nov. 30-Dec. 26. 
Providence Art Club. Open to all artists. 
Any medium. Size limits: 14” x 16” includ- 
ing frame. Jury. Work due Nov. 26. For 
further information write Art Club, 11 
Thomas St. 


9TH ANNUAL JURY EXHIBITION WA- 
TERCOLOR SOCIETY OF ALABAMA. 
Feb. 6-28. University of Alabama. Open 
to all American artists. Media: transparent 
and opaque watercolor. Jury. Prizes and 
awards. Cards and work due Jan. 6. For 
entry blanks and further information write 
Mrs. Rosalie Pettus Price, Sec’ty., Water- 
color Society of Ala., 300 Windsor Dr., 
Birmingham 9. 


Seattle, Wash. 


ST ANNUAL NORTHWEST PRINTMAK- 
ERS’ EXHIBITION. Mar. 9-Apr. 3. Art 
Museum. Open to all artists. All print 
media. Entry fee $2. Purchase prizes. En- 
try cards due Feb. 14. Work due Feb. 16. 
For further information write Mrs. Wm. 
F. Doughty, 718 E. Howell St., Seattle 22. 


ne 
_ 


Wichita, Kan. 


18TH NATIONAL GRAPHIC EXHIBITION, 
Jan. 8-30. Art Association. Open to al] 
living American printmakers. Jury. Pur- 
chase prizes. Fee $1. Entry blanks and 
work due Dec. 10. For further informa- 
tion write Mrs. Maude _ Schollenberger, 
Pres., Art Assoc., 401 N. Belmont Ave, 


REGIONAL SHOWS 
Chicago, Ill. 


& 12TH MINIATURE 
HIBITIONS OF CHICAGO SOCIETY OF 
ETCHERS. Feb. 7-Mar. 5. Findlay Art 
Galleries. Open to active members. Prizes 
total $150. Prints due Dec. 20. For fur- 
ther information write F. Leslie Thomp- 
son, Sec., Society of Etchers, 185 N. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 1. 


38TH ANNUAL EX- 


Milwaukee, 


FIRST WISCONSIN STUDENT EXHIBI- 
TION OF ART. Jan. 7-30. Milwaukee Art 
Institute. Open to student-artists attending 
school for minimum of 20 clock hours a 
week. The artist must be a student at a 
university, college or professional art 
school in Wis., a senior in high school in 


Wis. 


Wis., a student who is resident of Wis., 
and studying out of state, or an out of 
state student who has been studying in 
Wis. for more than 2 yrs. Media: sculp- 
ture, painting, drawing, prints. Jury. 
Awards. Entry fee 50c per work sub- 
mitted. Entry blanks due Dec. 1. Work 
due Dec. 15. For blanks and further in- 


formation write Art Institute, Student Ex- 


hibition Committee, 772 N. Jefferson St., 
Milwaukee 2. 
Omaha, Neb. 

17TH ANNUAL SIX STATES EXHIBI- 
TION. Feb. 2-Mar. 13. Joslyn Museum. 
Open to artists living in Colo., Ia., Kan., 
Mo., S. D., Neb. Media: oil, watercolor, 
tempera, gouache, sculpture. Work due 
Jan. 17. For further information write 
Joslyn Museum. 


Springfield, Mass. 


30TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF SPRING- 
FIELD (MASS.) ART LEAGUE. Mar. 6- 
27. Museum of Fine Arts. Open to mem- 
bers (dues $4.) Media: oil, watercolor, 
sculpture, prints, drawings. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards and work due Feb. 23, 24. 
For further information write Jessie C. 
Morse, 62 Jefferson Ave., Springfield 7, 
Mass. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


14TH ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW. Jan. 
1-30. Butler Art Institute. Open to past 
and present residents of Ohio, Penna., 
Va., Mich., W. Va., Ind., Wash., D. C. Me- 
dia: oil, watercolor. Jury. Prizes. Work 
due Dec. 12. For further information write 
Secretary, Butler Art Institute, 524 Wick 
Ave., Youngstown 2. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND COMPETITIONS 


1948 ABBEY SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MURAL 
PAINTING. $2,000 year. Open to citizens 
of U. S. and British Commonwealth of 
Nations who on June 1, 1948, were not 
more than 30 years old. Blanks due Nov. 
3. Work due Dec. 5. For further informa- 
tion write Edwin Austin Abbey Memorial 
Scholarships, c/o Mr. Edward Hendry, 3 E. 
89th St., N. Y. 28. 

GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDA- 
TION.. Fellowships of $2,500 for one year’s 
research or creative work in fine art. For 
U.S. citizens 25-40 years. Candidates must 
present plans for proposed study. For fur- 
ther information write Henry A. Moe, 
Sec’y General, Guggenheim Foundation, 
551 Fifth Ave. 


Olympia, Wash. 
COMPETITION FOR MURALS. For legisla- 
tive Building of State Capitol. Open to all 
artists. For further information write Otto 


A. Case, Sec’y, State Capitol Commission, 
Box 17. 


black mountain college, black mountain, north carolina 


offers asic and advanced drawing, 


Information through Registrar 





painting, 
academic fields —- woodworking, printing, bookbinding, farming. 


sculpture, weaving — music, 





SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
“The Leading School of Modern 


Art.” 
DAY and NIGHT courses 
Drawing, Painting, Composition, Design 


FOR VETERANS and NON-VETERANS 
208 E. 20th St., New York 3 
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Regarding Boston 


By Lawrence Dame 





BosToN:—The November season got 
under full swing with shows featuring 
three Yankee primitives, honored post- 
humously. George E, Lothrop of Rox- 
bury, John O. J. Frost of Marblehead 
and Robert D. Wilkie of Boston were 
stalwarts who knew very little about 
theories of art, being self-taught at 
the turn of the century, but who had 
the creative urge and did some very 
fine things. 

Lothrop, starred with Frost at the 
Institute of Contemporary Art, was 
generally known as a crackpot who 
called himself not only a painter but 
the poet king and the maritime play- 
wright. Nobody paid much heed to his 
verse and plays, but his oils compelled 
attention. 

He would make a collage, pasting 
cutouts from magazine and newspa- 
pers onto canvas, then go a step fur- 
ther by tracing their outlines with a 
sharp stylus. Then he would rip every- 
thing off and paint over the outline. 
Chorus girls, opera stars, dancers and 
weird self-portraits were his forte. His 
most unusual technique was to glue 
bits of real jewelry as necklaces and 
bracelets for his beauties. 

When he died in 1939, people saved 
his handmade frames and tossed away 
the paintings, except for a few that 
found their way into the charity bazaar 
known as the Morgan Memorial, where 
they went for 25 or 50 cents. 

Boston’s Betty Carpenter and Helena 
Rubinstein vied in collecting Lothrops 





and today he is quite an item. Mrs. 
Carpenter had the field pretty much 
to herself with Marbleheader Frost. He 
painted because he loved to, did his- 
torical scenes of the old town which 
record his boyhood as well as Colonial 
days, and was laughed at for his wood- 
eny, naive versions. In fact, when he 
left his paintings (none were sold dur- 
ing his life) to the Marblehead His- 
torical Society, they were scorned and 
placed in an attic to gather dust. Not 
so today. Frost paintings are practical- 
ly impossible to come by and the In- 
stitute, as with Lothrop, borrowed 
heavily from Mrs, Carpenter. 

At the Vose Galleries, Wilkie looms 
as a painter in oils who seems at one 
time a polished Hudson River follower, 
at another a fancy work artist who 
limned flowers right out of the canvas 
and onto the frame itself. At his best 
he was very good. After his death in 
1903, his family kept his works hidden 
and only through the research of a 
granddaughter, Ruth Wilkie, have they 
happily come to light. 

ed * * 

Boris Mirski, one of our most un- 
selfish and persevering impresarios, 
comes up with a group show which 
indicates much progress among many 
of those youth who look up to him 
rightfully as a protector-saint. Some, 
Arthur Polonsky, John Wilson, et als, 
are in Paris on scholarships. Others 
are winning fame at home. 

* * * 

For special mention we must single 
out Barbara Swan, who emerges from 
rather murky portraiture to a sunny 
version of herself at work; Michael 
Tuleysewski for a nicely modelled por- 


trait of a girl; Esther Geller for a 
melange of wavy lines suggesting wrest- 
lers; Giglio Dante for symbolic figures 
done in wriggly color line with outlines 
of Chinese white; Glenna Miller for a 
tipsy-turvy pier with much subtlety of 
color. 
* * * 

Louis Kronberg came back from 
Paris in time for the opening of a stel- 
lar show at the Guild of Boston Artists. 
His familiar ballet portraits have lost 
none of their charm and in fact seem 
to have taken on scmething from the 
artist’s happiness at finding his _ be- 
loved France intact. 

At Doll & Richards, Channing Hare 
has opened a stunning display of so- 


phisticated portraits and playful still 
lifes. 
The ancient Copley Society has 


moved from the decayed Boston Art 
Club to Copley square, next to Vose’s, 
and presents portrait sculpture by Bea- 
trice Paipert. 

In Northampton, Smith College cele- 
brates the 200th anniversary of the 
discovery of buried Pompei with a dis- 
play of Pompeian art, and the Wor- 
cester Art Museum has opened its bi- 
ennial show of works by living con- 
temporary Americans. 


Honoring Ben Messick 


The small community of Strafford, 
Mo., is honoring a native son, Ben Mes- 
sick, in a unique fashion, Editors of the 
Strafford High School newspaper have 
devoted the majority of their mimeo- 
graphed editorial content to articles on 
the artist and his work. The school is 
now the owner of a Messick oil, The 
Clown and the Bareback Rider. 


a new school 


its eight major three-year courses is an 


courses: painting, motion picture design, 


interior design, ceramics (2 year course) 
all courses are certified for veterans 


e 
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a new kind of school 


. . . presents a balanced program of combined 
student action and teacher action designed 

to liberate the maximum creative potential and 
insure its use in our society. Theory, practice, 


research and experiment culminate in a 


integrated curriculum, at the core of which is the 
design product itself . . . dynamic, organically 


satisfying, and serving a need in our time. 


industrial design (automotive, architectural, and 
product), illustration, sculpture, advertising art, 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ART 
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continuing series of realistic projects. Each of oe aa 
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eslie thomas. bernard rosenthal 






check the course which most interests 


you, fill out the blank below and 
mail to the CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ART, 
1089 SOUTH HOOVER STREET, LOS ANGELES 6, 
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WORK SCHOLARSHIPS 


AVAILABLE 
If you are really talented we'll help 


you realize your ambitions . . . We 


are a Non-profit institution who will 
not only give you the finest training, 
but we will even help you pay your 


tuition by supplying you with a part 
time position in the school office. 
Apply Immediately 


Abbe School of Fine Arts 


Fine and Applied Art 
Founded in 1934 


1697 Broadway, cor. 53rd CO 5-2832 








¢ Commercial Art © Fine Arts ¢ 
Ceramics * Interior Decorating ° 


Fall Term — September 1, 1948 


Hblowe CS 


SCHOOL of ART 


3607 BROADWAY, SAN ANTONIO 9, TEXAS 
APPROVED FOR VETERAN TRAINING 











Studio Class 
Painting and Drawing 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 


INSTRUCTOR 
Write for Information 
129 East 29th Street © New York 16 


MU. 4-6834 





OIL PAINTING 


SIMPLIFIED HOME STUDY COURSE 
Beginners learn quickly — Ideal for Shut-Ins. 
Mature artists also gain additional skill. 
You purchase only one lesson at a time. 

TECHNOCRATIC SCHOOL OF COLOR 
Roland Pierson Prickett, Box AD, Reno, Nevada 

Year-Round Resident Studio Pupils 
Summer and Autumn Vacation Pupils 





STUDIO | 
FIVE 


| Fall-Winter Session 
October 4 to May 15 
Kenneth Campbell 


School of ee 
Creative | Giglio Dante 
Palnting =| OT Oe 








JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHING: DRAWING, PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
Piaces available in commercial classes. 

A@llated with George Washington University 
Write for Catalogue 
17th St. &@ N. Y. Ave., Washington 6, D. OC. 
SS ’ 





¥: STUDY ART under well-known professional Artists 


BURNLEY 


SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 






$ 


905 EAST PINE STREET SEATTLE 22 


Southeastern Circuit 
[Continued from page 23] 


no study of the dusty surfaces of stuffed 
birds. The rhythmic pattern built 
around a fluttering wing, the subtle 
changes of tone and the quality of his 
glazes reveal the additional fact that 
Sepeshy knows exactly how to disclose 
his enchanting thoughts on birds. 

Is there one American painter living 
today who will eventually tower above 
all the others, and is his work in the 
Tenth Annual Exhibition of Contempo- 
rary American Painting, Southeastern 
Circuit? It is an exciting possibility and 
may be the case, but one giant will not 
reveal himself by one picture. His work, 
over a period of time, will show that 
he has more than balance, harmony, 
unity, technical skill, and the other 
qualities found in many works of art. 

The paintings in the Tenth Annual 
Southeastern Circuit are from the group 
of Americans which can produce giants 
because they are the courageous who 
push to the frontiers. They are deriva- 
tive because all art is. They are also 
creative. That spirit gives their pic- 
tures interest and vitality. The show is 
truly contemporary, thoroughly Ameri- 
can and certainly impressive. 


Ceramic Annual 
[Continued from page 25] 


honorable mentions are particularly 
noteworthy because some of the recip- 
ients received prizes in 1947 and were 
ineligible for them this year. They went 
to Peter Lipman-Wulf for an unusual, 
ten-figure modern altar piece, Ecce 
Homo (first honorable mention and 
special commendation for sculpture); 
Charles Umlauf for an expressionistic, 
emotional figure of Saint Francis; 
Charles Dusenbury for his glazed Wild 
Pig, William Powers White for Head 
of Christ and to Edris Eckhardt. 

In pottery, $100 awards were given 
to virtuoso Sascha Brastaff for deli- 
cate, individually designed canape plates 
(Harker Pottery prize); Nancy Wick- 
ham for a tall decorated vase and deep- 
ly carved bowl (G. R. Crocker prize for 
“decoration best integrated to its 
form’’); Donald Wood, for stoneware 
vases with bulls carved in scraffito (On- 
ondaga Pottery prize); to Thomas Mc- 
Clure, Randolph Webb and Harold Rieg- 
ger. The $25 American Penwomen prize 
for a miniature vase went to Margaret 
Jipp. F. Charlton Ball, Rolf Key-Oberg, 
Edwin and Mary Scheier, Margaurite 
Segal and Robert Turner received hon- 
orable mentions. 

The enamelists made up for the fact 
that the sculptors and potters were a 
little drab in the use of color this year. 
Two $100 prizes were accorded Doris 
Hall for an enamel plaque, and Michael 
Natko for three bowls. 

The tour this year laps over into 1950. 
It begins at the Boston Museum (Jan. 
9-30, 1949) and continues to the Smith 
College Gallery of Art Feb. 9-Mar. 2), 
University of Pittsburgh (Mar. 13-Apr. 
3), Cincinnati Museum (Apr. 15-May 8), 
Butler Art Institute (May 18-June 8), 
Dayton Art Institute (June 18-Sept. 18), 
John Herron Art Institute (Oct. 1-23); 
Brooks Memorial Art Gallery (Nov. 6- 
27), Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute 
(Dec. 9-30), and the Rochester Me- 
morial Art Gallery (Jan., 1905). 


AN EXHIBITION 
OF STUDENT PAINTINGS IN KODA. 


CHROME SLIDES SHOWING THE- 


DEVELOPMENT OF NATIVE POWERS 
TO CREATE AND DESIGN AND 
ILLUSTRATING THE CREATIVE 
PHILOSOPHY AND METHODS OF 


RALPH M. PEARSON 
IS NOW AVAILABLE. 
Rental fee to schools is $10.00 per week. 
Application blanks on request. 
DESIGN WORKSHOP ... . Nyack, N. Y. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE aRTS 





Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and _ lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway,Boston 15, Mass. 


STUDY PAINTING WITH 


JACOB GETLAR SMITH 


MORNING CLASSES AND 


SPECIAL SAT. WATERCOLOR GROUP 
STUDIO 1007 © CARNEGIE HALL, N.Y. C. 





* SCOTT CARBEE 





\) _Schoo€ a 
29th Year 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 27 


Fine Arts, Commercial Arts, Airbrush. Individual 
instruction. Catalog AD. Jessica M. Carbee, Director 
*126 MASS. AVE. at BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON: 


GULF COAST 
SCHOOL OF ART 
Perfect Environment for Winter Study 













Ask for leaflet 


CLEARWATER e Florida 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de- 
gree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 
tising Art, Dress Desi:n, Fashion TIllustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 

For information, address 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 





STUDIO PAINTING CLASS 


UNDER 


BRACKMAN 


October 15 to May 15 
Write to Carnegie Hall Studio, 


New York 


—EDWARD HURST— 


Classes in 
Portraiture ¢ Life ¢ Still Life 
Individual Instruction 
GR. 5-3424 


IN FLORIDA 





15 Gramercy Park 
PAINT THIS WINTER 


SCHOOL OF ART 
Approved under Public Law 346 & 16 
Write for Circular to 
FARNSWORTH SCHOOL OF ART 


Route No. 3 Sarasota, Florida 
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Painting, Drawing, 
Day and 

Faculty of 30 famous artists. G.I. Approval. Write 
for Catalogue ‘“‘D.’’ Au 
The School, 


GUY WIGCINS 


ART SCHOOL 


Winter Session—January 10th 
ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


Figure and Landscape Painting 
In All Media 


Address: LLAMBIAS HOUSE 
ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


Summer School, Essex Conn. 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


ART SCHOOL 


Sculpture, Advertising Arts 
evening courses. Part-time and full-time. 


stus Peck, Supervisor of 


Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn a7, oS 









STUDIO SCHOOL of ADVERTISING ART 


Individual training. Expert faculty. Practical 
courses in Commercial Art, Design, Advertising 
& Fashion Illustration, Life Drawing, tume 
& eneee Design. 10 years placement of 
graduates. rite for Catalog. 


ISABEL AFFLECK, Director 


229 East 6th Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 











COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL K 
Pain aia, Reidel, 
Ceramics, Interior Desiga, 
Fashions, Design — 


44 N. 9th St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering, 
layout, fashion illustration, interior decor- 
ating, portrait, still life landscape. Rooms 
available reasonable rates. Next semester 
starts Jan. 3. Approved G.I. Bill of Rights. 


TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2100 W. Flagler St. 








Personal Instruction 


Beginners @ Advanced 


@ Painting © Sculpture 
@ Drawing @ Illustration 
@ Composition for 


STARI 


SCHOOL OF ye 


@ Illustrators @ Painters 

A ke T= Classes Day © Eve. © Sat. 
ALSO HOME STUDY COURSE 

54 W. 74 St., N. Y.C. TR. 7-0906 





re PAINTING roves 


Once per week © 31/2 hour session 


ANNA E. MELTZER, Instructor 


Life « Still Life « Creative Painting 
58 West 57th Street Circle 6-7288 





Get your copy of “Modern American 
Painting” by Peyton Boswell, Jr., $7.50. 
A perfect Christmas gift. 116 East 59th 
Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
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Norton Gallery Collection 
[Continued from page 22] 


Louis Ritman, Repose. 

W. Viadimir Rousseff, Woman Sewing. 

Chauncey F. Ryder, The Valley. 

Flora Schofield, Jdyl of the Sea. 

Everett Shinn, Concert Stage. 

John Sloan, Yoland in a Gray Tippet. 

W. Granville Smith, Red Farmhouse and Barn. 

Eugene Speicher, Peonies. 

Eugene Speicher, The Green Hat. 

Francis Speight, Sun, the Painter. 

Robert Spencer, Woman in Blue. 

Maurice Sterne, Bali Ceremonial. 

Gilbert Stuart, William Burton Conyngham. 

Gardner Symons, Winter Landscape. 

Frederic Tellander, Cornish Coast. 

Fritz Thaulow, Stream in Winter 
Building. 

Walter Ufer, Callers, Indians on Horses. 

Walter Ufer, Indian on Horse, Taos. 

Frederick J. Waugh, /ron-Bound Coast. 

Guy Wiggins. Fifth Avenue, Midtown. 


WATERCOLORS 


La Force Bailey, Pearl Street Loafers. 

Frank W. Benson, Grouse in Dark Woods. 

Henry Botkin, Motion Picture Actor. (Gouache) 

George Elmer Browne, Lavoir in Finistere. 

George Elmer Browne, St. Geniez, France. 

Franz Bueb. Winter on Lake Worth. 

George Buehr, Saugatuck Scenery. 

Charles E. Burchfield, In the Swamp. 

Mario Carreno, Boy and Horse. 

Mare Chagall. Red Horse. 

Francis Chapin, Nude. 

Francis Chapin, Nude with Orange Drape. 

Francis Chapin, Vase of Flowers. 

Jon Corbino, Old Woman. 

Russell Cowles, Geraniums in New 

Adolf Dehn, Mountains of Colorado. 

Frank Di Gioia, Calvary Cemetery. 

W. Russell Flint, Jn Classic Provence. 

Josef Foshko, Sheepshead Bay. 

James Green, Sunday Afternoon. 

George Grosz, Eaten and to be Eaten. 

George Grosz, Third Class Funeral. 

W. Emerton Heitland, Boats Under 

Edna Hibel, Old Woman, Mevico. 

Victor Higgins, Taos Mountain. 

Kenneth How, A Florida Setting. 

Jos. W. Jicha, Banana Plantation, Jamaica. 

Max Kahn, Nude in a Corbusier Chair. 

Henry G. Keller, Incoming Sea, La Jolla. 

Vance Kirkland, Tro Scents in the Wilderness. 

Bernard Klonis, Bowl of Flowers. 

Fernand Leger, Bicycle Riders. 

Jacques Lipchitz, Sketch for Sacrifice. 

Walt Louderback, Choir Boys. 

George Luks, The Cabby. 

John Marin, Maine Series, 1931. 

John Marin, Cape Split, Maine, 1941. 

Eliot O'Hara, Ocean Rock Pile. 

Eliot O'Hara, Tamarisks and Tucsons. 

Eliot O'Hara, No Footprints. (Bequest of Susan 
E. Rosengarten) 


with Brick 


York. 


Trees. 
(Oil on paper) 


Eliot O'Hara. Palm Beach Mission. (Bequest of 
Susan E. Rosengarten) 

Eliot O'Hara, Royal Paims. (Bequest of Susan 
E. Rosengarten) 

Grant T. Reynard, Merican Shacks. 

Boardman Robinson, Bildad and Peleg. (Gouache) 

Boardman Robinson, Queequeg the Harpooner. 
(Gouache) 

Auguste Rodin, Isadora Duncan. 

Gertrude Schweitzer. Noon Day. 

Millard Sheets, Darkening Gulf. 

Dwight Shepler. The Horse Guards, London. 


Kenneth Shopen, The Valley. 

Wallace Stege. Kalamazoo River. 

Frederic Tellander, Mountain Landscape. 

Frank Vavruska, Melancholy Soldier with Palpi- 
tation of the Heart. 

John Whorf, Bather. 

John Whorf, Mistral—Sailboat Under Way. 

John Whorf, The Storm. 

Andrew Wyeth, Pirate Country. 


SCULPTURE 


Gaetano Cecere, Kneeling Girl. (Marble) 

Modern Chinese, Qwan Yin. (Marble) 

Allan Clark, The Goddess Avalokitesvara. ( Bronze) 

Jose de Creeft, Head of a Faun. (Stone) 

Jose de Creeft, Group of Women. (Stone) 

E. Drouot. Man and Tiger. (Bronze) 

Paul Fijelde, Pan and Owl. (Bronze) 

John Flannagan, Play. (Cast Stone) 

Chaim Gross, Head to Toe. (Wood) 

Joel Tanner Hart; Bust of Boy. (Marble) 

_._of Mrs. Edward’ R. Tolfree) 

Malvina Hoffman, Pagan Prayer. 

Anna Hyatt Huntington, Seals. 
(Gift of the Sculptor, 1941) 


(Gift 


(Bronze) 
(Black Marble) 


Benjamin T. Kurtz, Two Little Fauns. (Bronze) 
Robert Laurent, Rape of Europa. (Wood) 
Wilhelm Lehmbruck, Bust of a Woman. (Cast 
Stone) 

Jacques Lipchitz, Rescue II. (Bronze) 

Evelyn Longman, Head of Bacchante. (Bronze) 
Frederick W. MacMonnies, Bacchante. (Bronze) 
Paul Manship, Diana and Acteon. (Nickel-Bronze) 


Albin Polasek, Forest Idyl. (Bronze) 

Brenda Putnam, Mid-Summer. (Marble) 
Williams Marks Simpson, Bather and Sea. ( Bronze) 
Ann Weaver, Casualties IV. (Bronze) 

Adolph A.- Weinman, Narcissus. (Bronze) 


Wheeler Williams, Fountain of Youth. (Lime 
Stone) 

William Zorach, Youth. (Marble) 

»- William Zorach, Child and Cat. (Bronze) 















AMERICAN ART SCHOOL 


3410 B’WAY, N. Y. 31 FO 8-1350 
FINE ARTS—ADVERTISING ARTS 


LEON FRIEND 

JACK LEVINE 

GORDON SAMSTAG 

RAPHAEL SOYER 
Classes: Day, Evening, Saturday 
Morning — Midterm Registration 


H. S. Maurer, G. Samstag 
Directors 





PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


PAINTING ILLUSTRATION 
SCULPTURE MURAL DECORATION 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. BROAD AND 
CHERRY STS.. PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





_ INSTITUTE oF DESIGN 


632 WN. DEARBORN © CHICAGO 10 @ ASK FOR CATALOG 





COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


AUTUMN-WINTER SESSION, SEPT. 13-JUNE 3 
JEAN CHARLOT, Head 
LAWRENCE BARRETT, LEW TILLEY 
JOUN G. ORMAI 
Classes in drawing, painting, mural design, 


graphic arts and art history. 
Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


THE INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 


Fine Arts, Industrial 
Art, Advertising Art, 
Teacher Training. 


Chicage 3, Ulinels, Bex 38 





Michigan Ave. at Adams St., 


DISABLED VETERANS 
APPROVED SCHOOL 
FINE ARTS © ADVERTISING ART 


SAXTON FELLS SCHOOL 
OF ART 


The Year Around School 
277 FAIR STREET KINGSTON, N. Y. 


YLAND 
JNSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1948 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training. Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY 


training in the Visual Arts: 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial 
Art, and History of Art. Winter term: 
January 24-May 27. Address inquiries to: 


Martha R. Tieman, Registrar, 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio Eden Park 





Professional 





Joseph Hovell 


Sculpture Studio 


PRIVATE & CLASS 
DAY & EVE. INSTRUCTION 


3 Riverside Drive,N.Y. SC.4-6252 
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(Opinions of the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
208 West 23rd Street. New York City 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 





NaTIONAL DirecToR AMERICAN ART WEEK—NOVEMBER 1-7: HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
R 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, RUSSELL J. CONN, DEAN CORNWELL, 
EDGAR M. CRAVEN, RODGER DEERING, HARVEY DUNN. GORDON GRANT, GARNET DAVY GROSSE, NILS HOGNER, 
FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, HOBART NICHOLS, GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, CARLT@N PENNY, CHARLES 


C. PLATT, TABER SEARS, JOHN W. THOMPSON, STOW WEGENROTH, FREDERIC WHITAKER, PAUL W. WHITENER, 
JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


American Art Week 


The exhibition of the New York City 
Chapter was noteworthy. There were 
some 125 pictures and sculptural pieces 
—all there was room for, and it was 
well attended. Though it rained all day 
visitors crowded the galleries. 

Much interest attended the voting of 
the popular prize. There were several 
favorites. Patrons wrote their ballots 
as they left the show. Their final ver- 
dict was for The Bolan Family, painted 
by Martha E. Moore who received the 
Devoe & Raynolds prize of $100. 

The jury was in complete accord on 
all their selections though there was 
no consultation—a rather unusual coin- 
cidence. 

The M. Grumbacher Prizes — $50 
worth of oil color materials and $50 of 
water color materials—were awarded to 
Frank Gervasi for his painting, A Morn- 
ing in Winter, and to Ann Newbould 
Harris for her still life, Chinese Vase. 

The American Artists Color Works 
two prizes of $50 each for water colors 
and oils were given to Robert Barrett 


Moonlight, Christmas Eve painted by George Inness in 1866. 
Reproduced by courtesy of M. Knoedler &2 Co., Inc., New York City. 
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for his oil painting, The Beggar of 
Linares, and to A. L. Ratzka for his 
pastel portrait, Mrs. Gilchrist Junior. 

The Rich Art Color Co. award of $100 
worth of materials for the best oil 
painting, regardless of subject was 
awarded to Gordon Grant for his Port 
of Gloucester. 

The sculpture attracted much atten- 
tion. Cornelia Van A. Chapin was 
awarded first place for her Lost Sheep, 
and Pietro Montana’s The Way of Na- 
ture was given second. 

It is too bad that New York can find 
money and facilities for all else than 
art. Maybe some beautiful day some 
person who is far-seeing and with a 
bent for culture will come forward and 
set up a gallery for its exhibiting art- 
ists, which will also be a shrine for 
himself, making his name a lasting one 
among his fellow men. 


Art Week in New Jersey 


Our New Jersey State Chapter joined 
with the Montclair Museum in sponsor- 
ing the New Jersey 


Exhibition. This 




















DEVOE CADMIUM YELLOW MED. 


Here is the most versatile yellow at its very 
best! Brilliant . . 
lasting! In studio size tubes, double tubes, 
and single tubes at your dealer’s. Or send 
45 cents for a 4" x 2" tube to Dept. 

Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., 787 
First Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


DEVOE Syl 


year there were but 113 pictures se- 
lected from 589 entries. That is less 
than one out of every four. Last year 
the total was well over 200. Why, we 
are unable to inform you. Surely it 
can’t mean there were twice as many 
good paintings last year. 

It hardly seems possible that art in 
New Jersey can have taken such a ter- 
rific slump. One of the largest art in- 
stitutions in the State seriously con- 
sidered holding a show of these 
“rejects,” declaring it would be the bet- 
ter show. This plan found many enthu- 
siastic supporters but it was a bit too 
late to organize it. 

Last year when the New York Chap- 
ter found room in its exhibition for 
four more paintings, they went through 
the “rejects” to select them. What a 
jolt it was when two of them were 
among those sold. This should give 
some pause to jurors. Reading over the 
grandiose observations of some of the 
jury it is a bit difficult to understand 
their pontifical assertions. 

Many there are who would be re- 
luctant to let them pick out pictures 
for their home walls. What is your 
idea? We still have a firm conviction 
that art in New Jersey is keeping quite 
apace with that of the rest of the 
country. 


Wake Up. New York! 


The League is joining with other or- 
ganizations in a project to restore the 
beautiful City Hall building in New 
York City before it is too late. This 
outstanding and priceless architectural 
gem has been allowed to deteriorate, 
though there have been previous at- 
tempts to interest responsible officials 
to do something about it. 





YEARS BEFORE 
GEORGE INNESS 


Artists have been using Devoe colors for decades. 
Try them... with the first brush-stroke, you'll feel 
and see the difference! Devoe Artists’ Oil bo 

uniform in consistency and brilliance . 
ingly permanent. Containing only the best pigments 
obtainable and processed with a skill acquired by 
nearly 200 years of color-making, they meet the 
exacting requirements of America’s foremost artists. 
Ask your dealer for Devoe Artists’ Oil Colors the 
next time you buy. There are no finer colors made! 
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OIL COLORS - WATER COLORS - PASTELS - BRUSHES 
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Again the League is indebted to our fraternal friend in the 
funnies, the inimitable Jimmy Hatlo whose Little Iodine 
works her wonderful eyes at goodness knows how many 
million people over the country. The King Features Syndi- 
cate which makes all the arrangements for Iodine’s personal 
appearances has something of a job supplying the hundreds 
of papers throughout the country with the young lady’s 
flippancies in which wisdom is the chief ingredient. Our own 
Jimmy Merbs supplied the above cartoon, with King Fea- 
tures’ permission, to 75 daily newspapers in California. It is 
easy to see that millions and millions of our countrymen 
were apprised of American Art Week by Little Iodine, The 
League is again indebted to the facile Jimmy Hatlo. 


Large pieces of architecture are falling off and it is 
otherwise depreciating. For this building especially, be- 
cause of its romantic history and its own artistry there 
should be special and immediate consideration. 

The New York press is awakening to this laxity and is 
in turn awakening our public. Let us all insist that some- 
thing not only be done, but right now. 


Why the Terrific Increase for Copyrights? 

It may be just a coincidence but we cannot withhold a 
pleasant smile when we examine the report of the Register 
of Copyrights which the Department has just sent us, 

We started four years ago banging away at our artists 


to copyright their works. This was after a couple of our 
distinguished members had been through disastrous suits 
over the use of their pictures. We stepped up our cam- 


paign, urging, pleading, nagging our artists—everything we 
could think of—to protect their work. 

As Al Smith would say, “Well, let’s look at the record.” 
In those four years the increase in registrations in art and 
design, in reproductions of works of art, in prints and pic- 
torial illustrations, has been almost 300 per cent. 

In no other classifications has there been anywhere near 
a comparable increase. There was even a decrease in the 
registration of motion picture plays. 

Trying to decipher a government financial report is like 
trying to read Chinese for us. As we translate it, there was 
an increase in the gross receipts of nearly a half million 
dollars. An increase of 300 per cent in the cost of copy- 
rights, therefore indicates to us there was an awful in- 
crease in the cost of running the Department. Surely it 
has not tripled. 

We still think, more than ever that you should write 
your Congressman and tell him about it—that this hits you 
hard and that the new cost of copyright is more than pic- 
tures will bear. You are the one it hits. The League cannot 
do this without your support. 


A Message from Mrs. Ochler 

All of our Chapters will regret to hear that their hard- 
working National Director of American Art Week is con- 
fined to her house and to her bed. But she is thinking of 
you and this message has come from her—that several have 
been asking in what form their records and reports are to 
be submitted. 

“As it is their project and in competition, I think,” says 
Mrs. Oehler, “they should be allowed to do it to their own 
ideas. Until a better plan is submitted,” she believes, “we 
should proceed as formerly.”—-ALBERT T. REID. 
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Yonker Ramp and his Sweetheart-—-Frans Hals (1580-1666 








Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Sargent colors have long been the choice of artists 


of eminence. Their good judgment in selecting 
Sargent oils is confirmed by laboratory experi- 
ment. Even the highest goveriment standards, 
which are not met by many foreign colors, are 
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CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 
EXHIBITIONS 


AKRON, OHIO 

Art Institute Nov.: La Tausca 
Show; Roger Anliker, Paintings. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of Art To Dec. 5: 
Artists Group; L. 

ALBION, MICH. 

Albion College To Nov. 24: The 
irtist in Social 

ATHENS, GA. 

Univ. of Georgia From Nov. 25: 
Paintings by Carl Holty. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

The Gallery Nov.: Exhibition of 
Georgia Artists. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jo Nov. 28: Paint- 
ings by Max Beckmann. 

Walters Gallery Zo Dec. 5: Eng- 
lish and American Portraits. 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 

Cranbrook Academy T7o Dec. 15: 
20th Century European Paintings. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 

Russell GaJlery Withers Library 
From Nov. 21; Marion Greenwood. 
BOSTON, MASS 

Belvedere Gallery Nov.: Drawings, 
Paintings and Sculpture. 
Childs Gallery Zo Nov. 206: 
ington, Homer, Copley. 
Doll & Richards To Nov. 20; Crown- 
inshield, Watercolors. 

Guild of Boston Artists J7o Nov. 
20: Louis Kronherg. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Jan. 2: 
Erxglish Watercolors. 

Stuart Gallery Nov.: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 


Albany 
Rubenstein. 


Communication, 


Rem- 


Vose Galleries Nov.: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 

Wiggin Gallery Public Library To 
Nov. 29: Letterio Calapai. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Gallery To Nov. 24: Pat- 
teran Exhibition. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS 

Fogg Museum 7o Nov. 27: Rem- 
brandt, Etchings and Paintings. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Nov.: American Wa 
tercolor & Drawing Annual. 
Chicago Galleries Association Nov.: 
Work by Artists Associates. 
Findlay Galleries Nov.: Contempo- 
rary American Paintings. 
Gallery Studio To Nov. 27 
Ford; Frannie Dressel. 
Public Library Nov.: Gertrude Aber 
crombie; Florence Forst. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Taft Museum Nov.: Work by Pal 
estinian Children. 


CLAREMONT, CALIF. 

Pomona College To Der. 20: An- 
cient Chinese Paintings. 
CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Museum Nor. 19-30: 
Essig; Carl Borg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Museum of Art Zo Dec. 12: Van 
Gogh; To Nov. 28: Wedgwood. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Fino Arts Center Nov.: Artists’ 
Show No. 2; Le Corbusier. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts 7To Nov. 28: 
“Romantic America.”’ 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Dec. 12: 
Britannica Collection Paintings. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 

Art Gallery Zo Nov. 21: Contempo- 
rary American Artists. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute Nov.: Society Paint- 
ers & Sculptors; Printmakers. 
DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum Nov.: Recent Acces 
sions in Oriental Art. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Cyril's Studio To Nov. 27: 
Goldman. 

Institute of Arts To Dec. 12: Mich 
igan Artists Exhibition. 
FORT SMITH, ARK. 
KFPW Gallery To Dec. 3: 
colors by Jd. Jay McVicker. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Wadsworth Atheneum 7o Jan. 9: 
Thomas Cole Memorial. 


HOUSTON. TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts 7o Dec. 12: 
Tenth Teras General Show. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Institute Zo Nov. 28: Goya 
Etchings; Matisse Lithographs 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Art Institute Nov.: 19th 
American Painting. 
Nelson Gallery Nov.: Ernest Blu- 
menscheim, Retrospective Show. 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Associated American Artists Nov.: 
Contemporary Americans. 
County Museum 70 Dec. 5: 
Paintings. 

Cowie Galleries Nov.: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 

Esther's Alley Gallery Nov.: Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 
Fraymart Gallery Nov.: Contempo- 
rary Americans. 

Hatfield Gallery Nov.: Contemporary 
Americans. 

Stendahl Galleries Nov.: Ancient 
American & Modern French Art. 
Taylor Galleries Nov.: Contempo 
rary American Painting. 
Vigeveno Galleries Nov.: 
porary American Painting. 
Frances Webb Galleries Nov.: Clara 

Jane Stephens. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Speed Museum Nov.: 
Moholy-Nagy. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery To Dec. 7: 19th 
Century French Paintings. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Academy of Arts Jo Dec. 5: Leo 
Amino; Josef Albers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To Nov. 21: “Fine 
Arts Under Fire.” 

University of Minnesota 7o Dec. 
31: Space in Sculpture. 

Walker Art Center 7o Jan. 16: 
Work by Le Corbusier. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum 7o Nov. 28: Annual 
New Jersey State Exhibition. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 

Museum of Fine Arts J7o Jan. 2: 
Wedgwood, 1649-1949. 

NEWARK, N. J. 
Newark Museum Nov.: 
Arts Today. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Delgado Museum To Dec. 12: 
Charles Woodward Hutson, Oils. 
NORFOLK. VA. 

Museum of Arts To Nov. 28: Tibet- 
an Paintings and Sculpture. 
NORWICH, CONN. 

Slater Museum 7o Nov. 28: 
the American Indian, 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
Mills College To Dec. 10: 
Primitive Painters. 
OMAHA, NEB. 

Joslyn Museum 7o Nov. 21: 
Space and Maps.” 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy of Fine Arts Jo Dec. 12: 
Watercolor, Prints & Miniatures 
Annuals; Work by Charles Rudy 
Art Alliance To Dec. 2: Vera White; 
To Dec. 5: Stage Models. 

De Braux Galleries To Nov. 27: 
Alevander Robinson. 
Museum of Art Jo Dec. 5: 
tion of Glass. 

Print Club To Dec. 3: Walter 
Steumpfig; To Dec, 7: Leo Meiss- 
ner. 

Woodmere Gallery Jo Nor. 28: 
Charles Coiner, Illustrations. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Arts & Crafts Center To Nov. 23: 
Serigraphic Reproductions. 
Carnegie Institute To Dec. 12: 
Paintings in the U. 8S, 1948. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum Jo Nov. 28: Spanish 
Masters of 20th Century Painting. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Carroll-Knight Gallery To Dec. 1: 
Boris Lovet Lorski, Sculpture. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Gallery Nov.: Etchings by 
Max Pollak. 

SAGINAW, MICH. 

Saginaw Museum To Nov. 28: 
Thomas Eakins Centennial Show. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Witte Museum 7o0 Dec. 3: 
by Jean Charlot. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

City of Paris To Dec. 4: Sculpture 
by Frances Barter. 

De Young Museum Nov.: Lily Cush 
ing; Scrolls by Lo Kit-ling. 
Labaudt Gallery Zo Nov. 28: Rich- 
ard Ayer, Lithographs, Sculpture. 
Legion of Honor To Nov. 21: Mo- 
biles & Articulated Sculpture. 
Museum of Art To Dec. 19: Women 
Artists Annual; G. Onslow-Ford. 
SAN MARINO, CALIF. 
Huntington Gallery Nov.: 
graphs by Honore Daumier. 
SANTA FE, N. M. 

Modern Art Gallery Nov.: Con 
temporary Paintings and Sculpture. 
Art Museum Nov.: Alfred Morang; 
William Ford; Teresa Bakos. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Smith Museum 7o Nor. 28: Florida 
Gulf Coast Group. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Dec. 12: 
National Ceramic Annual, 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Museum 7o Dec. 5: Mu 
seum Directors’ Choice, Paintings. 
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UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor To Nov. 
28: Arts of Early Utica. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Library of Congress Jo Feb. 11: 
Centennial of Oregon Territory. 
National Gallery Nov.: Paintings € 
Sculpture Collections. 

Smithsonian Institution Jo Nov. 
28: Metropolitan State Contest. 
WICHITA, KAN. 

Art Museum 7o Nov. 36: Wichita 
Women Artists Exhibition. 


NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) To Dec. 
4: Harry Gottlieb. 

Acquavella Galleries (38E57) Nov.: 
Old Masters. 

A-D Gallery (130W46) To Jan. 14: 
Will Burtin, 

American British Art Center (44W 
56) To Nov. 20: Staats Cots- 
worth; To Dec. 4: William M. 
Chase. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
To Nov. 27: John Marin. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To Nov. 
20: N.A.W.A. Members, Oils; Nov. 
22-Dec. 4: Mabel Scott Georgi; 
Mary Gerstein; Ceramics by Sadron. 

Artists Gallery (61E57) To Nov. 
27: Bernard O'Hara. 

Asia Institute (7E70) To Dec. 31: 
Art of Indonesia. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) To Dec. 4: Edward Mill- 
man, 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) To Dec. 
j: Logsdon. 

Barbizon-Plaza Galleries (101W58) 
Nov. 22-Dec. 5: Mary Mott Smith. 
Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison) 
From Nov. 22: Christmas Show. 
Bignou Gallery (32E57) Nov.: Con- 
temporary Paintings. 

Binet Gallery (67E57) To Nov. 30: 
F. R. Ferryman; To Dec. 20: 
Whistler Lithographs. 

Brooklyn Mus. (E. Pkwy.) Jo Jan. 
16: German Expressionism, Prints. 
Brummer Gallery (110E58) Nov.: 
Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) From 
Nov. 16: Graham Sutherland. 
Butler Galleries (126E57) To Nov. 
20: Doris & Richard Beer. 

Carlebach Gallery (937 Third) To 
Dec. 4: Allan Wood-Thomas. 

Charles-Fourth Gallery (51 Chas.) 
Nov. 19-Dec. 4: Sylvia Laks. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) From 
Nov. 29: Christmas Erhibiiion. 
Delius (116E57) Nov.: Old & Mod- 
ern Masters, Paintings & Drawings. 

Demotte Gallery (39E51) From 
Nov. 28: Yonia Fain. 

Downtown Gallery (32E51) To Dec. 
4: Jacques Maroger. 

Durand-Ruel (12E57) Jo Dec. 4: 
Walt Kuhn. 

Durlacher Gallery (11E57) To Nov. 
27: Old Master Drawings. 

rleston Galleries (161W57) To 
J 20: Trina Blaine; To Nov. 
27: Pastels by Margaret Yard 
Tyler. 

Sth St. Gallery (33W8) 
Knickerbocker Artists. 

Feigl Gallery (601 Mad.) To Dec. 
18: American € European Con- 
temporaries. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Nov. 
27: An American Group. 

44th St. Gallery (133W44) Zo Dec. 
15: Hogarth Etchings. 

French & Co. (210E57) To Dec. 
31: “Three Great Cities.” 

Friedman Gallery (20E49) 
Albert Paolo Gavasci. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) From 
Nov, 22: Grandma Moses. 

Garret Gallery (47E12) Nov.: John 
Sutton; Raymond Nash. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vand.) To Nov. 20: Anthony 
Thieme: To Dec. 7: Gordon Grant. 
(55E57) To Nov. 20: Arthur Osver. 

Hosking Gallery (130E56) Nov. 24- 
Dec. 10: Tokio Hayes. 

Hugo Gallery (26E55) To Nov. 21: 
Vespignani; From Nov. 22: Jean 
Cocteau, 

Jane St. Gallery (760 Mad.) To 
Nov. 30: Albert Kresch. 

Janis Gallery (15E57) To Nov. 27: 
Kandinsky. 

Jewish Museum (Fifth at 92) Nov.: 
Isador Kaufman, 

Just Fine Art (936 Third) Nov.: 
Paintings by Marie Weger. 

Kennedy Galleries (785 Fifth) Nov.: 
Elinor Warren. 

Kleemann Galleries Nov.: 
Mitzi Solomon; To Nov. 27: Nuala. 

Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To Nov. 
20: Miller Collection; To Nov. 27: 
William Draper; Nov. 28-Dec. 11: 
Mar Ernst. 

Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) To 
Dec. 4: Harriette G. Miller. 


Nov.: 


Nov.: 


Laurel Gallery (108B57) To Nov, 
20: Gabor Peterdi. 

Levitt Gallery (16W57) 
20: Edwin Avery Park. 

Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) Nov.; 
Mosaics by Jeanne Reynal. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (32E57) Nov.: 
Old Masters & Modern French, 
Liros Gallery (139E56) Nov.: Flem- 
ish & Dutch Paintings. 

Luyber Galleries (112E57) To Dec. 
4: Samuel Adler, Paintings. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) To Dec, 
4: Andrew Wyeth. 

Matisse Gallery (41E57) Jo Nov, 
27: Chagall, 

Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 
To Nov. 28: Our Navy; To Nov, 
21: Contemporary Chinese Ptgs. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
Nov.: Maldarelli, Sculpture. 

Milch Galleries (55E57) To Nov. 
27: Eleanor M. Mellon, Sculpture. 

Morgan Library (29E36) T7o Dec. 
4: Mesopotamian Cylindar Seals. 

Museum City N.Y. (Fifth at 103) 
Nov.: “The Town in Cartoons.” 
Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Nov. 28: Elie Nadelman. 

Museum Natural History (Cent. Pk. 
W. at 79) To Nov. 28: Lafugio. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(1071 Fifth) To Dec. 30: Hilla 
Rebay, Watercolors and Collages. 
National Academy (1083 Fifth) 7o 
Nov. 18; Society American Etchers. 

National Arts Club (15 Gramercy 
Pk.) To Nov. 27: Allied Artists. 
New School (66W12) Nov.; Paul 7. 
Feeley. 

New York Circulating Library of 
Paintings (51E57) Nov.: Contem- 
porary & Old Masters. 

Historical Society (Cent. Pk. W. at 
77) To dan. 16: Early American 
Children’s Portraits. 

Public Library (Fifth at 42) To 
Dec. 31: “Scenes of Paris.” 
Public Library (Amsterdam at 69) 
Nov.: Leah Lewison, Oils. 
Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Nov.: 
Distinctive Paintings. 

Newman Gallery (150 Lex.) Ameri- 
can Genre Paintings. 

Newton Gallery (1L1LE57) Nov. 23- 
Dec. 7: Nalbandian. 

Niveau Gallery (63E57) Jo Nov. 
25: Romare Bearden. 

Norlyst Gallery (59W56) Jo Nov. 
27: Louis Porter; Jean C. Cott. 
Parsons Gallery (15E57) Jo Nov. 
27: Maud Morgan, Paintings. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) To Nov. 
27: Jean Guerin. 

Peridot Gallery (6E12) To Dec. 2: 
Weldon Kees, Oils. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) To Nov, 27: 
Suzanne Eisendieck. 

Portraits, Inc. (460 Park) Nor. 22 
Dec. 18: “New Yorkers 1848 
1948. Benefit for Home Chronic 
Diseases. 

Raymond & Raymond 
Nov.: Emil Hugentobler. 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) Jo Dec. 
11: Franklin Watkins. 

RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) To 
Dec. 7: Kaethe Kollwitz; Si Lewen. 

Rosenberg Galleries (16E57) T7o 
Dec. 18: French Paintings, Benefit. 
Salpeter Gallery (36W56) To Nov. 
27: Betty Kathe. 

Bertha Schaefer (32E57) To Dec. 
5: Pottery, Jewelry, Needlework. 
Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) Nov. 
23-Dec. 20: Backus Collection. 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (69E 
57) Nov.: Permanent Collection. 

Schoneman Galleries (73E57) Nov.: 
Fine Paintings, All Schools. 
Schultheis Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Nov.; Old Masters. 

Scott & Fowles (745 Fifth) 7o 
Nov. 29: Lodewijk Bruckman. 

Sculptors Gallery (4W8) To Dec. 

4: Cerny, Hartwig, Winkel. 

Seligmann Galleries (5E57) To Nov. 
27: Vuillard, Early Period. 

Serigraph Galleries (838W57) From 
Nov. 22: Serigraphs for Christmas. 
E. & A. Silberman Galleries, Inc. 
(32E57) Nov.: Old Masters. 

Society of Illustrators (128E63) 
Nov.: Ray Prohaska. 

Steuben Gallery (718 Fifth) Nov. 
New Designs in Glass. 

Tribune Center (100W42) Nov.: 
Stage & Dance of Avant Garde. 

Van Diemen Galleries (21E57) 
Nov. 23-Dec. 7: Martha Salemme 

Village Art Center (224 Waverly) 
To Nov. 20: Graphic Arts Show. 

Maynard Walker Gallery (117E57) 
To Dec. 4: Madeline Hewes. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) To Dec. 
2: Joseph Gerard. 

Whitney Museum (10W8) Nov.. 
American Painting Annual. 

Wildenstein (19E64) To Nov. 27 
David to Courbet. 

Willard Gallery (32E57) To Dec 
j: Morris Graves, “Birds.” 

Young Gallery (1E57) Nov.: Old 
«& Modern Paintings. 
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SHIVA PIGMENTS REFLECT 
MAXIMUM COLOR VALUES AND HUES 


SHIVA ARTISTS’ COLORS 
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Thanks for Waiting ! 


If your dealer has been out 
of stock, please forgive him 
.. your demand for the 
Grumbacher Genuine Casein 
Color has been so gratifying 
_ that we have been taxed to 
keep up with it. 
But we have stepped up pro- 
duction so that within a few 
weeks you can again find a 
good selection at your favorite 
artists’ material dealer. 
It's worth waiting for! 


AT BETTER 
ARTISTS MATERIAL 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Old 





PORTRATTS, Inc. | 


PORTRAIT CENTER OF AMERICA 


YOUR CHOICE OF TODAY'S FOREMOST PORTRAIT PAINTERS 


CO-OPERATING ARTISTS 


WAYMAN ADAMS . . GORDON AYMAR . . CHARLES BASKERVILLE . . BEN 
BAZ .. LESTER BENTLEY . . LOUIS BETTS’. . HELEN BLAIR . ..ROBERT 
BRACKMAN . . GERALD L. BROCKHURST . . ORLANDO CAMPBELL . . JOHN 
CARROLL . . AMAYLIA CASTALDO . . DOROTHEA CHACE . . EDWARD L. 
CHASE . . PAUL CLEMENS . . BARBARA COMFORT . . WILFORD CONROW 
.. GARDNER COX . . RANDALL DAVEY . . SIDNEY E. DICKINSON .. WILLIAM 
F. DRAPER . . GUY PENE DU BOIS . . DEAN FAUSETT . . FURMAN FINCK. . 
KENNETH FORBES . . GEORGE W. GAGE . . G. H. IVES GAMMELL . . DOUGLAS 
GORSLINE . . ELMER GREENE, JR. . . CHANNING HARE . . ALEXANDRINA 
HARRIS . . MALTHE HASSELRIIS . . ERIK HAUPT . . IRWIN HOFFMAN . . 
CHARLES HOPKINSON .. AMY JONES . . JOHN KOCH .. LEON KROLL.. 
BORIS KUBLANOV . . BARNARD LINTOTT . . LUIGI! LUCIONI . . PEPPINO 
MANGRAVITE . . GRETA MATSON .. HESTER MILLER . . MARTHA E. 
MOORE . . RAYMOND P. R. NEILSON . . IVAN OLINSKY . . ROBERT PHILIPP 
. . DIMITRI ROMANOVSKY . . MARGERY RYERSON . . LEOPOLD SEYFFERT . . 
SIMKA SIMKHOVITCH . . MARION SIMONSON .. ROBERT S. SLOAN . . 
EUGENE SPEICHER . . JEAN SPENCER . . OSCAR STOESSEL . . DAVID SWASEY 
. . HILDA TAYLOR . . PAUL TREBILCOCK . . FREDERICK E. WALLACE . . 
ELEANOR WEEDEN . . VICTOR WHITE . . JERE WICKWIRE . . FREDERICK 
W. WRIGHT . . HENRIETTE WYETH. 


Portraits of New Yorkers, 1848-1948 
November 22 through December 21 


For the Benefit of St. Barnabas 
Hospital for Chronic Diseases. 


FAMILY PORTRAITS e OFFICIAL PORTRAITS 
PORTRAITS IN MINIATURE e FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


10:00 to 5:30 Except Sunday 


460 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 22 
LOIS SHAW HELEN APPLETON READ 
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